 PHILEMON 


= 
HYDASPES; 


A Fourth C ON VE RSAT ION with 
Hor TENSIvUs, upon the SO of 
Fal ye Relyg7on.- | 


IN WHICH 


A farther GeNERAL Accounts i endeayoured 

to be given of the Riſe and Conſtitution of 
Falſe Theory in e in the Earlier Pagan 
World. \ 
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The Reader i is 8 to 3 the following 
a | \Miſtakes. 


AGE 9. in the Note, I. 4. for BEAM, read Bo- 
eos. P. 26. in the Note, I. 11. after mpoooÞAw- 


: Tt, inftead of a full Point read with a Comma, and read 


1 next Line as a Verſe, ending it with anenav. 
o. in the Notes, 1.2. for Yνν,, read-£/Ywopma-- 
| oP; in I. 32. for avxAzvev, read c ã ben, and in 
1. 33. for xMnojada;, read xMoiadas. P. 42.1. 17. 
for the Egyptians, read the earlier Egyptians. In the 
laſt line of the Notes, p. 44. for dye, read de,, 
and in the next line, for evpeTM, read evperiw. P. 46. 
in the Notes, I. 13. for ow «Tier, read cure 
T1i9+jevwv, In the Note, p. 71. for parta, read party. 
In Note, p. 78. 1. 2. for pyrnavy, read pnreov. In 
the Notes, p. 84. I. 6. for ereoTapperm, read ere 
reh. . P. 86.1.2. for keeps, read keep. : 
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PHILEMON 
| | To Mt 


HYDASPES. 
&c. ; 


THERE is not, I have often 
Kol thought, H ydaſpes, a more ef- 
4 fectual Preſervative againſt the 
Peri of Learning, than to re- 
flect a little on the Materials of which a 
great part of it conſiſts. What, for exam- 
ple, is the whole Science of more ancient 
Hiſtory, even in the moſt favourable View 
of it, but tracing back Human Nature to 
its State of Infancy, and greateſt Imper- 
fection? and converſing with it in ſuch 
low and. childiſh Particulars, as can alone 
B receive 


0 1.4): >< _- 0M. 5:77, 
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is 


. ing Scene of Affairs? 
„ en, we muſt. und 

it or we hall 
| 7 with it Modern 


N 


receive a Merit from being conſidered as 

the firſt {weak Eſſays of Improvement, the 

3 3 of rr Attainments, and the 
u 


ction to a better and more intereſt- 
For thus it is, Hy- 
12 ubtedly bring our- 
ceiye of, primitive 77 „ 
never arrive at any uſefu 
otions are 


abſurd Corfiment upon the Senti- 


8 ments and Practices of the firſt Ages of 


Mankind, that the correct Judgments of 
our advan Ti would be upon the raw 
Apprehenſions of our Childhood. And yet, 


ridiculous as ſuch a Procedure may appear, 


it has the Credit at leaſt of Numbers on 


its Party. For, whether it be, that the 
Reverence Men are ally 8 to pay 
to Antiquity, really blinds their Judgment 
of it; or that we are all of us tos much 
intereſted in the Portraiture of ou Rind,. 
not to prefer at all times a flattering, 00 4 

real Likeneſs; or whether after, all the 
mere Prejudice of | Chſtom, and the Diffi- 
culty there experimentally is in exchanging 
Habits ' of ' manly, for thoſe of childiſh 
Thinking, is itſelf a fufficient Solution of 
the Point; the Fact however is to noto- 
rious: © That in no Subject has Truth ſuf- 


* fer d more by an over-fond Mixture of 


„ Imbelliſhment, than in that of Primitive 
« Hiſtory,” Writers the moſt cold and 
5 5 unenter- 


P 
U 
„ . 
4 * 
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unenterpriſing in other matters, have hers 
for the moſt part aſſumed the Sprightlineſs 
of Romance; and made a general Sacrifice 
of Certainty to Fiction, Credibility to Or- 
nament. How much this complimenti ung. 
Antiquity into Attainments it certainly 
not, tends to perplex the Diſcovery of "thaw 
it really had, there needs but little Reflec- 
tion to conceive. Total Darkneſs being, I 
had almoſt faid, a ſafer Guide, than a 
falſe Light, as the one at worſt but leaves 
us in Ignorance, the other neceſſari A leads 
us into Error. A wide Field, lydajpes, 
where is ſcarce any end of wandering | 4 Wits 
neſs the numberleſs contradictory Syſtems 
of Pagan Superſtition, that ſwell 3 many 
labour d Volumes in the learned World ; 
of which tis hard to determine, whether 
they have more embarraſ'd themſelves, 
each other, or the Cauſe in general. Out 
of whoſe multiplied and various Intricacies 
however, I know of no Clue which will 
ſo commodiouſly lead our Thoughts, as the 
Application of that lowering Regimen above 
mentioned. A Remedy perhaps, like many 
others, therefore only fo generally over 
looked or neglected, becauſe it is indeed 
the moſt eaſy, natural, and obvious one. 
For, amidſt all the Pains that haye been 
taken to perplex this Subject under colour 
of refining it, the native Meannefſs of its 
Original is yet too viſible to an unpreju- 
B *- dicd 
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dic'd Eye, to ſuffer one to doubt its being 
indeed the Product of Ages, whoſe Ac- 
1 may better excite our Compaſ- 
ſion, than our Envy, A Point, Hydaſpes, 
| you will, I dare ſay, think ſufficiently 

eſtabliſhed, when you ſhall have peruſed 
the Recital I am going to preſent you with, 
of the Continuation of Hortenſius's Diſcourſe 
to me of the Genius and Conſtitution of falſe 
Theory jo Wir in the earlier Pagan World. 
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PART "A 


0 JU will ſuppoſe us met, H daſpes, 

and uninterrupted, as in my laſt Re- 
port: when Hortenſius, knowing the Bials 
of my Inclinations this way, = volunta- 
rily reſumed the Subject of our Inquiry.— 
We had, (faid he to me) I think, pretty 
well gone through the Head of the natural 
Theology of the Antients; * and were next 
to examine a little into the Grounds and 
Conſtitution, of their Symbolic, and Heroic 
Worſhip. But before we go any farther, 
Philemon, I have a previous Point or 'two 
to mention to you, which has ſince our 


laſt 


 ® See a Pamphlet aden Philemon to Fhidaſpel, 
Ke: Part III. | | 


'- (<} 


laſt Conference occaſionally ſtruck me in 
my private Thoughts upon this Subject. 
One is, to give you a Caution in regard to 
that part of our Inquiry which is paſt; the 
other, to propoſe an Amendment or Altera- 


tion of Method, which I have recollected 
with myſelf to be neceſſary, in what is 
yet to come. For the former, Philemon, 
be pleaſed then to obſerve, that, though 


under the Head of the pbyſical or natural 
Theology of ancient Paganiſm, I choſe, as 


well for Clearneſs as Diſpatch, to throw 
all the ſeveral more diſtinguiſhed Articles 


of it into one general View, as Parts of an 
intire Syſtem ; yet it was by no means my 
Intention to repreſent them to you as be- 


ing all of equal, or nearly equal, Antiquity 
with one another ; or to have you imagine, 
that many of them were not even of a 


later Date in Hiſtory, than ſome parts both 


of the Symbolic and Heroic Worſhip : how- 
ever theſe, as you have heard, are ranked 


laſt in the general Diviſion of our Subject. 


I am oblig'd to you (faid I) Hortenſius, 
for your Care to prevent Miſtakes ; though 
I muſt at the fame time think your Cau- 
tion here rather ſcrupulous, than neceſſary, 
Every one muſt be aware, that ſuch a 
Theology as you deſcribed could only be 


the Work of Time, and ſucceſſive Im- 


provement. Common Senſe teaches one, 
f POSE MASS 22.4 Ll 
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that Syſtems, as the Proverb tells us af” 
Cities, are not built in a Day. All I un 
derſtood you to mean was, that ſuch, as yqu 
repreſented it, was, ſooner or later, the na- 
tural Worſhip of Paganiſm ; your Point 
being all along to mark out the ſeveral more 


diſtinguiſhed Stages of its Progreſs, not to 
ſettle the exact e Periods of 1 


I am glad (return d he) ee to 

find you — ſo fully poſſeſt of my — 
ing; which I muſt attribute, however, more 
to your good Judgment in the Caſe; than 
to my own Accuracy, But though my 
Caution, as I perceive, was needleſs, the 
Amendment I have to propoſe in our Scheme 
of future Inquiry is, I am ſure, a very 
neoeſſary one. Which, in few words, Phi- 
lemon, is this: That, in reverſe of the 
Order hitherto aſſigned to the two remaining 
Articles of 'our Reſearch, we firſt take 
into Conſideration the Heroic Worſhip of 
the Egyptians, and then proceed to their 
Symbohe. For this, upon better Reflection, 
I find to be the real, hiſtoric Order of them. 
Their Symbols, as will appear in its Place, 
npon the united Evidence of Fact and Rea- 
ſon, owe the whole of their prepoſterous 
Divinity to that of their Heroes ; nor would 
ever probably have been taken into the 
number of the Gods, but upon the pre- 
eſtabliſ d Ry 'of certain Deities. of 


Human 
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Harman! Kind. An Hypotheſis; which, be- 
fides the Merit of being founded in Hiſto- 
rie Truth, has moreover the additional Re- 
commendation of ng us a more na- 
tural Account of the Riſe and N . the 
famed Hyerogh ience of in 
general, and o that very remarkable Con- 
ſequence hereof, its Brute - Worſhip in par- 
ticular, than any of thoſe ſo differently 
_—_— Hypotheſes in the Point, which 

er ſhew of Subtilty, 
| Ds an equally graze Information, have been 

1 offered to the Worldin. is head. 


VoD ee eee I) Har- 
confi, the beſt Judge of the Propriety of 
your own. Method; and have ſo much a 
more comprehenſive Knowledge of our 
preſent Subject than I can pretend to, that 
I ſhould have no Objection to vou 
in any way you might chooſe, even tho 
L could not enter into the particular Rea- 
| ſons of it. But in the Caſe now before us 
I can very exiden! diſcern thus much at 
leaſt,” that one well. atteſted Fact in Anti- 
quity is worth a Volume of plauſihle Con · 
jectures about it. I am moreover in gene- 
ral, you know, no great Lover of Re- 
finement; and rather, it may be, too apt 
to ſuſpect Deluſion, where I meet with 
over- much Subtilty. But more eſpecially | 
and W . in Que- 
ſtions 
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ſtions of more ancient Hiſtory ;- Aber ine 


| deed it carries its Confutation in its own 


Face; and has 400 ſtrong Marks of Time, 
and of ſucceſſive Induſtry, as well as Ac- 
quiſition, upon it, to be admitted wih ny 
tolerable Grace and OP 20015 


. Fx ROM the Worſhip then, (reſumed Hor 
renfins) of the more os Paof Ne 
ture, let us in the Hiſtory o 
Apart Herpes. A Title, Phi- 
lemon, of which I am afraid, we muſt not 
a little humble the uſual Loſtineſs of our 
modern Conceptions, or we ſhall 5 
exceed the true antique Standard and Qua- 
lity of it. The very Sound of Heroiſm to 
moſt Ears carries in it ſomething great 
and venerable; and, if it does not imme- 
diately hurry our Thoughts ĩnto all the fond 
Extrav ies of Romance, at leaſt engages 
them in ſome of the more ſbining Periods 
of Hiſtory. The Founders of improved 
Policy; the great Maſters of Arts, or 3 
the triumphant: Invaders of foreign Laber- 
ties; or the more enviable: Guardians, or 
Reſtorers of their own national ones; theſe 
are ſome of thoſe glittering Images which 
in our advanc'd Days generally form the 
Character of an Hero. Hardly indeed ſhall 
we be brought to enter into ſo diſparaging 
an Idea of it, as yet Antiquity _— = 


to have been the true original one : 
which 


a 0 and Chats a mere gem 


mon Blackſmith; as Lucian has it, E paſbng! 
all his Days amidſt Sparks and Smoe f. 
Was a ſaſbicient Recommendation to Hero 
in His Lifetime, and to Deification after- 
wards. For this, Philemon, was the gene- 
2 Hines of the auder: and more parba- 


| els ve a 
— — to-thoſe firſt Benefactars 
to their Kind, who bad in any Degter m- 
trihuted to the better Ac dation of 
Life, they no ſooner ſaw them remev d hy 


Death from the Society and Commerce. of 
ee er 096k: of 
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che Sb Nor was indeef tho Griddtion- 
at? N ee eee of - hole 


ans Pa fit — 
ſeveral- Mature atone i chem 
rom their Agency! and: Influence, they 
pay” ſathe. ment to 
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peri: — & the 
of Fer Econ abr we e 


"at" once to m h 
— 4 an again th 
eO niencies fom-s ng | 


. furl State of it... ; 


Yon. 3 W the moſt "x6 8 
pox) Hertenſſus, of your Heroes Merits, 
perceive, and: diſplayin g them to the 
reateſt Advantage. TO after after all; the 
'emple”, of Fame was, it ſhould ſeem;" of 
much eaſier acceſs in ancient, than it is in 
modern Times; the fame. bumble Attain- 
ments being then ſufficient. to raiſe a Man 
to the higheſt Claſs of his Species, which 
now would — eſca aps EW oy 
in the loweſt. | 79 


. * To; Ae dong t roc *. Bio ppc t- 

toyeorag Teoagtavras, Covrag Te tri xa; Nera Th 
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Aol — rale 


the real — and Gan 

We Who are full of modern 14 and 
clated with the Privileges of 4 more 4d. 
vatitapeous Situation in Life,” equally diſtant 


we are ſpeaking of, ure apt to undervaloe 
theſe ruder Beginnings, and firſt Efforts of 


Human Aft, and Induſtfy; as being our! 


ſelves arrived at much ſuperior Refine? 


ments in the Kind, But a Merit m_ 


certainly had with thoſe who were Maſte 


of ' nothing; better; and ſuch an one, as, ir 
it Was indeed greatly over-rated in the Ado- | 


ration of paſt Times, world be full as much 
undervalued in che Contempt of che pre- 
ſent. And to ſuy the truth, Philemon; 
I know not, but the firſt Step gain d from 
abſolute Ignorance and Barbariſm is in itſelf 
a Point of higher” Impartance to Mankind 
than any of the ſubſeque "ok of Im- 
ement, It & perhaps a ger Proof 
br Genies and Saga e haye' been the 
Authors of the firſt coarſe Accommodations 
of Life, than to have poliſhed and refined 
them by — ht and Skill into mucli 
higher Degrees Jlefulneſs and Plegancy: 
The one Sun Hatte of original Inven- 
tion; the other only Roſes pe Notices 


received in Aol a er arid 
profiting by the Skil ny city of thoſe 


in Rge, and Simplicity from the" Period 


who 


— 


(32 
where: ved baſvee; ee 


bez the Merit of theſe 
regard to later Tok they hadi /dqubtleſs, 
a8 has been obſerv d, a very conſiderable 
one in their wn. Having indeed raiſed = 
Life, if not to that Perfection of Accom- 
modation it has ſince; received, yet certainly 
to a much more commodious and comfort. 
able State than they found. it in; and this 
too at a time, when Art and Invention 
were Talents equally. uncommon and ad- 
vantageous. A Senſe of which was then ſo 
ſtrong upon the Minds of Men, that Apo- 
x after Death was thought but a ſuta- 


. ble, Recompence to Perſons of ſuch extra- 
ordinary Eminence and Uſefulneſs whilſt 


living. Gratitude for Benefits receiv'd, Phi- 
lemon, is a natural Reſult of that. inborn 
Self-Love which is the great ruling Principle 

of Human Action. And would operate, 
we may eaſily imagine, With a Force un- 
— to us of later Days in thoſe Ages of 
rude undiſguiſed Nature, * Simplicity of 
which could only be equalled by their 


extreme Helpleſſneſs. Under ſuch Circum- 


ſtances, the ſlighteſt Services to the Public 


| would be received with all the Rapture of 


the moſt important Obligation ; * raiſe 
the © Repptation of their Author to an Height 


EY. ij ee As indeed 
63. do, conſidering, the low 


Standard of 92 720 Attainments in he 
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| fame earlier Times. For tis 18,this view 
T eannot, I muſt confeſs; help lapking upon 
the renowned Labors of the Heroic Ages; 
tho generally repreſented to us by Ancients; 
as well as Moderns, with a Pomp of De- 
ſcription, which might even do honor to 
a much more advanc'd and imbelliſh d Pe- 
riod of Affairs. But the Truth is, being 
complimented with Divinity by the grate- 


ful Weakneſs of their own Times, they had | 


both the natural- Uncertainty, of 'Tradition, 
and the Diſpoſition which moſt People Nw 


to heighten what they do not underſtand, 


to exalt them into Wonders, I had almoſt 


faid, worthy of Divinity, in ſucceedin 
Ages. Whilſt the few, who were wie 


enough to ſee through the Deluſion; were 


at the ſame time crafty e to let it 
with the reſt of the ge till they ur 
by degrees extracted a Syſtem: of 'refin'd 
and gainful Politics, out of What was at 
fiſt mere artleſs Admiration, wh rin 
Ae. 7 


Tx 1s is a . more 1 Account 


(aid I) Hortenfrus, I think, of the Intro=. 


duction of the Human Apotheoſis, than 
theirs, who are for reſolving it into the imme- 
diate Artifice of Prieſts, or Politicians. And 
indeed, beſides that the Reaſon of the Thing 


titſelf ſpeaks it to have been the Creature of 
Ignore and Barbatiſm; the other 1 
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_ 64 95 1 
ron ſtems to me not very kgreable tg 
— thatter of Fa@ and Hiſtory, Every _ | 
knows, "how very difadvant: 
of Alezander und Cæſar Nine 4 
Afferericel'fbrh that of the more anticht 
Heroes ef the fabulous Ages. And yet 
furely the Merits of theſe two celebrated 


Perſons were every way as equal to the Nig+ 


oy of the complete Ape eoſis, as thöſe 
of any of their Predeceſſors in Heroiſm can 

be ptetended to be, Nor were, T think. 
G Arts of Prieſtcraft and Policy ever in a 
more improy'd State than at the Periods 
here mentioned. What then is the natural 
Conſtruction of this ſo remarkable an Infe- 
riority” on rbeir Part, but plainly, I think, 
this? That the Times of Alexander and 
Ceſar were too much inlightened to atitho- 
riſe anew, in its full Latitude, fo groſs an 
| Abſurdlity in their Religion, as the _ 
ſhip of a Fellow-Creature. 2 ba auth 
die it ane, Hortenpus. tht rey 

| kept to a Worſhip 2 the — kind | 
vered down to them from their Anceſtors, 
Was purely an Accommodation to pbphlar 
Wealkneb ahi Frejudices; from a Senſe of 
the Hazard there is in undermining Foun- 
dations long laid, and a'Fear of throw! 
the Multitüde out of all Religion, by en- 
| Reavouring to reſene them 2 * the Re- 
ptoath of an ifrational one. But whilſt | 
they durſt not venture toreforin the pe - 
TIE 
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lar Sytem of Superſtition, they i ere ſetu- 

pulous however. of adding miore Articles of 

_ to it. And tho "they wer nm 
of diſgracing the Divinity of their old Hes, 

rdes, they were not; it ſhould ſeem, for 

making the ſame raſh and — 


Compliment to . ones . a, 66 


ti Hit | Youn, 


With bow Title uecel the AﬀeRition of Alex 
ander to be eſteemed a God was attended, even i 
t of his Fame and Victories, we haye abun- 
lence in Antiquity. It ſtood him in the 
| Ig and trou leſome Journey, beſides 

xpenc coſtly Donations to the Tem- 
pole, and Priefle of the Lityan Fupiter, to be nomi- 
nally proclaimed * for ſuch 3. the ſerious Balz of his 
 Divinity:was-whatche-was-by-no means able-to-citas, 
he. tur, Altxanger ;cupiens.. divinam Otiginem 
_ acquirere, (us Zuſtin),. ſimul et, Matrem, inf 

berare, per 1 Tos ſubornat A tiſtites es, quid 451 

re 801 eri velit. In edientein emplum ſtatim 
3 ut Bie . co. Glutant, Comiti⸗ 
bus quoque: fs reponfmy ur Algandrant pro” Dies 
1 "pro" Rege, colerents: Juſtin? Lid, i 
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- Yava-Qbſeriation 52 he) Pbiles | 
roms arne e 1 one. Pant 
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lowing r de b * Ubi 
p__ "venerarique te ut Deum. Tu Philipp 
Patrem averſaris, et fi quis Deorum ante 
haberetur, faſtidires etiam FJeum. . Miraris,.. f 
liberi homines ſuperbiam tuaniferre non poſſumus ? 
Quint. Curt. Lib. viif. cap. 26. They had till leſs 
reafon to indure we 12 er, flerander here, if 


Y were aware, ag Plutar, Ils. Preben ſome 1 
fine Dundee C es that the wh N 2 ce * 15 
ſoun 


"ha Title to e Fe a miſtake 
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nimios recepit, ſed * ampliora humana 
| faſtigio decerni. ſibi paſſus e dem auream in 
curia, st pro Tribunali. 85 et Ferculum 
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and Politicians have both of them real Cor- 
ruptions enough to anſwer for, without 
being, charged with imaginary ones. Tis 
a great Miſtake to think, that the firſt 
taught Men Superſtition, That would 
probably have been a Strain of Art beyond 
the Compaſs of their moſt refin'd and ſub- 
til Politics. Nor was it any way to their 
purpoſe to attempt this, when they could 


* 


carry their Point full as ſucceſsfully, and 
much more eaſily with Mankind, by deal- 
ing with them as already inſtructed to their 
hands. They indeed found them abun- 
dantly /e//-raught in the Buſineſs of Super- 
ſtition. The Seeds of Religion were either 
ee . 
Deos, Pulvinar, Flaminem, Lupercos, 8 
nem Menſis e ſuo Nomine. Suet. in Jul. Cæſ. cap. 
76, To the ſame purpoſe Flrus—Itaque non ingratis 
Civibus omnes honores unum in principem congeſti. 
Circa Templa imagines, in Theatro diſtincta radiis 
Corona, Suggeſtus in Curia, Faſtigium in Domo, 
Menſis in Cœlo—quæ omnia velut infulæ in deſti- 
natam Morti victimam congerebantur, Flor. Lib. iv. 
cap. 2. Cicero ſpeaks yet more plainly the Senſe of 
| his Time as to this Point—An me cenſetis, Patres 
Conſcripti, quod vos inviti ſecuti eſtis, decreturum 
fuiſſe, ut Parentalia cum Supplicationibus miſceren- 
tur? Ut inexpiabiles Religiones in Rempublicam in- 
ducerentur? ut decernerentur Supplicationes Mortuo? 
- Nihil dico Cui. fuerit ille Lucius Brutus, &c. — 
Adduci tamen non poſſum, ut quenquam NMortalium 
Figs ns erem cum immortalium Religione. Phil. 
i. 6. Ed. Græv. and elſewhere, Eft ergo Flamen, 
ut Jovi, ut Marti, ut Quirino, fic Divo Julio M. 
Antonius? —Quzeres placeatne mihi Pulvinar Eſſe, 
Faſtigium, Flaminem ? mihi vero nihil iſtorum pla- 
cet. Phil. ii. 43. 4 | 
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by * Hand of Nature o or "Tradition fown 
thick in the Breaſt of every Man. And 
though for want of proper Care and Cul- 
ture they might not yield the good Pro- 
duce they were intended to do, they would 
not howeyer fail to ſpring up in ſome 
wilder Species of a leſs 8 Fruitfulneſß; 
as was, it muſt be confeſs d, too generally 
the Caſe. Now here properly came in the 
Art and Addreſs of the Hierarch, and the 
| Stateſman, He was to fall in with the par- 
ticular Vogue and Caſt of po pular Deluſion 
in this kind; to cberit che prevailing 
Weakneſs of the Multitude; and by 4 
1 Conduct and Application of pub: 
ic Failings to turn the Biats of them to his 
own private Ends and Intereſts, And ac- 
cordingly, as under the Head of tho natu- 
ral Theology we had occaſion, you may 
remember, to obſerve the Courſe of Super- 
ſition in that Channel, advancing gradually 
from popular Weakneſs into Philoſophic 

Syſtem; ſo here again we ſhall derte a 
| parallel 'Gradation in the Progreſs of He- 
roic-Worſhip: in which, as will be ſhewn, 
what began in the Simplicity of a few 
artleſs funeral Ceremonies, and more ob- 
vious Tokens of Concern for the Loſs of a 


late departed Benefator; was in a'Succeſ- 


ſion of Time and Politics wrought up into 
all the gainful Intricacies, and elaborated 
| 8 of a * and: more folemnly 
"II 


19 p 
Religious, M Very. And here, Philemon, 
we may in paſting take notice of the very 
Uferent Turns of Error in the ſame Sub. 
ject. By one Set of Men, whatever was 
amiſs in Religious Paganiſm, the Prieſthood 
in thoſe Days is immediately charged with 
being the Authors of it. Whilſt by thoſe 
of another Stamp the Priefthool is made 
to hive no ſhare in theſe Corruptions, but 
the whole blame is full as ba ly placed 
to the account of Philoſophy. "Ra for 
fear we ſhould be too free with Reaſon in 
Subjects of weiten, we are told; that from 
this ole Principle ſprang all the Abſatdities 
bf a religious kind that ever prevailed in 
Antiquity.” They had their Birth im the 
Refinements of conceited Rationaliſts; were 
the Product of pretended Speculation and 
Phitolophic Inquiries + into the Nature of 
Things; and aroſe from a certain Infidel 
Hf, as prevalent in antient as modern 
Times, of oppoſing Science to Faith; and 
Reaſoning t to 7 radition “. It was a as Ge- 
| 24 


nus 
4 lf we examine; we ſhall kee a i from the Begin- 
ning to the preſent Times, it has always been a vain 
Philoſophy, and an Affectation of Science falſel 1 
called, that has corrupted Religion. Shuck. Gon. 
ol. I. p. 318. Coinpate with this, Con. Vol. * 
p. 290, 291; They (Men of the "firſt Parts) fell 
into theſe Errors, not by paying too great a Defe- 
rence to Tradition; and pretended Revelation, but 
even by attempting to fet up what they thought a 
reaſonable Scheme of Religion, diſtin from, or in 
oppoſition to, what Tradition had handed down to 
them; Shuck, Con. vol. II. p. 30s. See alſo p. 306: 


Their 


(20)... 
| m 5 and. Afronemer amoi {| the E 1 
dis faid, © thinking to Te — hap- 
« pening tothink wrong, who firſt ſeduced 
his Countrymen into the Infatuation of Sa- 
biiſm. And in conſequence of his Aſtro- 
nomic Science taught them that Worſhip 
upon: Principles of Art, which they were, 
I ſhould think, full y qualified to learn, with- 
out his inſtuuond from the Simplicity of 
Rude Nature *. And the any fruitful 
Source of Error and Miſbelief, purſued 
yet farther in After-Ages, gave riſe, it 
18 maintained; to all the fibequent Ar- 
ticles of their increaſing Polytheiſm ＋. In 
order to make out which Hypotlieſis, Phi- 
lemon, Syſtems of  Philoſophic Refinement 
even of the low bag Date in Pagan Antiquity 
ſhall wy made the Ground-work "pd a 
tries of the higheſt. Salvos and A 
for eee ſhall be conſider + wa 
the original Cauſes and Reaſons. of their 
Eftabliſhment. _ Palliating and Accommo- 
dation be ſtrain'd into Proofs of ſtrict Philo- 
ſophic Sentiment. Tolerating interpreted 


to mean the ſame ching with weer 


Their great at learned Men | erred not for 
' want of Free-thinking, ſuch as they called ſo; but 
their Opinions were in direct oppoſition to the true 
| Revelations which had been made to the World, 
and might be called the Deiſm of thoſe Ages. Shack. 
vol. II. p. 460. 

i See Shuck. Con. vol. Lp 318. 


+ See Stuck Con. vol. II, p. e thawing 
Ones. 
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Tin, as if there was nothing of Policy in 


» 


the Cafe, but all was genuine Miſtake and 
Deliifiot, it ſhall at laſt be aſſerted, that 
there never was any thing fo extrava- 
« gant or ridiculous in Religion, but Men 
&« of the firſt Parts, and eminent for their 
„ natural Strength of Underſtanding , 
„ When left wholly to themfelves, have 


« been deceiv'd to imbrace and defend it“. 


Such merely Plendid Weakneſs, it fems; 
was the moſt improved State of natural 
Reaſon, unaſſiſted by the additional Gui- 
dance of Revelation. And ſo uncaudid a Cen- 


ſurer was the great Apoſtle of theſe Gentiles, 


when he teproached them with a Cyiminal 
Neglect, or Suppreſſion of that 4whith was, 


in this account, nor to be known by them 
of” God, 5 to any ſupernatutal Difs 


covery of him. But in Truth, Philemon, 
and Syſtems apart, neither Prieſts, J believe, 


nor - Philoſophers, were properly the Au- 


thors of the Pagan. Superſtitions. ', They 
were the genuine Offspring of popular Rude- 


neſs and Ignorance: © And if Philoſophy did ; 


not . do all it might have done towards 


giving Men juſter re of things, 


it was, . becauſe it either wanted Courage to 

oppoſe the Cheat, or was often adrniniſterd 

by hands too deeply intereſted in it; and 

affords us, I am afraid, a much more juſti- 

.. ® See Shuck. Con. vol. II. from p. 278, to 307. 
F See Rom. i. Y, IQ, 
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\ Yincerity, at a much greate ce 
their Penetration, than they themſelves 
would generally, I believe, be "thankful for. 


(42) 


| fable Preſumption of Cowardice, or FOUR 


ruption in the Hearts of its Profeitors, 445 
of any Want-of competent ee in 


their Vnderſtandings. ages 


* Accommodations (I Ls ſti 
bee to popular Prejudices are any Proofs of 
ng oneſelf in the common Deluſion, even 
wp Light of Revelation has been of no very 


eminent Advantage in point of Religious In- 


ſtruction to a gent 1 of the more know- 
ing Chriſtian World. For are not Chriſti- 


ans at this day 7. in a certain Communion I 


could name, tolerated in Superſtitions, 
which might have al moſt conteſted the 
Preeminence of Abſurdity with the groſſeſt 


Pagan ones? To ſay here that many ming 
are not ſuffered to pals with the Multitude, 


of which the Learned evidently perceive the TL 
Ridicule, is making a Compli 15 to their 
Diſgrace to 


And thus 9 doubt ſtood the F act in 
Philoſophic Antiquity. - For the Nature of 


Mankind, and Reaſons of Policy, have been 
always, I ſuppoſe, pretty nearly the ſame. 
Seriouſly a Man muſt read the Writings of 


the —.— Theiſtic Philoſophers (and ſuch 
only can this Queſtion concern) with a very 


perverſe Comment, who does not ſee, that 


_ e much better, than they ſome- 
| „ 


(es) 
times found it prudent to teach; and were 
every way qualified . to have given the 
World a competently rational Theory of 
Religion, if they had not found them al- 
ready in poſſeſſion of a traditionary one of 
a very different Genius; and from the Dan- 
per of unſettling Eſtabliſhments, and letting 
n Light upon weak Eyes, been led to turn 
their Thoughts rather to the palliating, than 
the Reforming Side in this Affair. And 
indeed were not the moſt undoubted Pa- 
trons of Revelation ſo fond of this Hypo- 
_ theſis, Hartenſius, one would wonder what 
poſſible Advantage to their Cauſe they could 
propoſe from it. To me it ſeems to be 
not more undermining the Principles and 
Foundation of natural Religion, it is 


thereby taking away the only ſure Teſt and 


Criterion of the Merit of Revealed. For 
if Men have 70 previous natural Notices of 
a Supreme Being by which to judge of 
what may, or may not, be ſuppoſed to come 
from him'in a way of more extraordina 
Communication, the Credit of all pretended 
| Revelations is manifeſtly put upon the fame 
Footing. Every thing is to be received as 
a Revelation, which a confident Enthuſiaſt 
or Impoſtor may call ſuch: or rather the 
very Suppoſition itſelf of any ſuch thing is 
render'd abſurd and ridiculous. 


S 


i 
3 
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r 17 carry us (return d he) too 


: much out of our way at preſent, NR 


to enter into a more particular Cenſure o 
this Hypotheſis. Its Aim doubtleſs is to 
inhance the Yalue of Revelation, by evin- 
cing the ab/eluts Neceſſity of it. But, be- 
ſides that Men ſhould be cautious how they 

compliment Revelation into this ſuppoſed 
Neceſſity at the Expence of its own pro- 
per =>" Suh the Term Neceſlity here i WW 
I think, too frong an one. Expediency is 
all that is wanted in the Caſe, and all that 
either Reaſon, or indeed Fact, ſeems to 

juſtify the Adertian of, For look into the 

en Matter of the Revelation contended 
for, and you will find, that the 
part of what are properly new | 
in it are rather Inforgements of natural Re- 
ligion, than Auditions to it. For the reſt, 


it teaches lutle more than what had been 
taught before. But then it has the Ad- 


vantage of 2 it with ap Authority 
peculiar to itſelf; and in a A nh 


mere ſutable to che Ends of popular Im- 
provement, as to give jt an undiſputed Su- 


Periority to every human Method of Inſtru- 

tion. But this, as I Kid, is a matter be- 

mon gur preſent Compaſs. Nor need we 
deed entertain fo raiſed an Idea of Phi- 


bote Antiquity, as is here contended for, 
tisfy ourſelves, that the particular Er- 


_ in Os Paganiſm we are now con- 
| OW 5 


(-# ) 


fidering; the Worſhip of the antient He- | 


roes, was not inſtituted from that Quarter. 


It had in truth fo very little of Philoſophy 


in it at its firſt A nce in the World, 


that the ſubtile Induſtry of M ythologiſts, | 
exerciſing itſelf probably for Ages together to 
this end; could with Difficulty form it to a 
Philoſophic Air and Aſpect even in its lateſt 
Periods. No, Ph:lemen ; the Workings of 
undiſciplined Nature are a much better Ac- 


count of the Origin of Hero-Worſhip, than 
any Stratagems of Art or Politics. Philo- 
ſophy of the humbleſt kind could not but 
bave remonſtragd to ſuch a palpable Ab- 
ſurdity; and muſt have been too ſenſibly 
ſtruck with its Confutation, to have projected 
its Eſtabliſhment. The moſt that Policy 
could accompliſh in the Caſe was, as appears 
from the Hiſtory of later Deifications of 
this kind, to extort a formal Teſtimony of 


Apotheoſis from the conſtrained and Hat 


tering Voices of the People, not to. procure 
a real and affectionate Adoration from their 


Hearts ” Ard to compliment its Heroes 


E \ "= 


2M 3 ee naveparatis, Ratus (Alexander) 
quod olim pravs mente conceperat, tunc eſſe matu- 


rum, quonam modo cceleſtes honores uſurparet cœpiʒt 


agitare. Jovis filium non tantum dici ſe, ſed etiam 
credi volebat. Tanquam perinde animis imperare 


poſſet, ac Linguit. Itaque more Perſarum Macedonas 
venerabundos ipſum ſalutare proſternentes humi cor- 


pora juſſit. Non deerat talia concupiſcenti pernicioſa 
adulatio, perpetuum Malum Regum, quorum opes 


ſzpius.afſentatio quam Hoſtis evertit. Quint. Curt. 
Lib. VIII. cap. 17. * 
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( 26) 
into the empty Title of Divinity, without 
obtaining for them either the hearty. Per- 
ſuaſion, or the more ſubſtantial Honors 
of it. Theſe had been long appropriated 
to thoſe Heroes of remoter Antiquity, wh 
lived in happier Times for an Advancement 
of this nature *, For thus their Advance- 
ment 
5 . Kai To 4 phe Tpavourre —_—_— & AC 


2 Eeparpupics* EYGAGE, d ou LeowoTpiag ev 


8 6 Kugos ds Tlepoas, Maxsdevag de AnZav- 
ger, oN 8 w ri Wepas rug NG XEATOUTAS Mo- 
1Y4Y/00” G&XAG oν, XA lem BaorAcuy ay ay wy 
£Exovon* tt „ Twes efocgbevres uro EY ANQUN 1% y 


ce Onow 6 0 IAgrw, &ja ver xx: ayvin, OA 


Noe Y] xm, Lr dE edit avro ran 7s 
hing, val ve pvo tig, Beaxw Nn 1 dog 
w* Hr xtr, Xo anatomy, tut ra acai 
g, x Wapavouiac, TeoroPAaTes* 
| Quppopory ua voie dem, apJivres relay x, 
WoW a YuYjpeu Ioamerat, TW iow xc TW BU. 
prov amoomaolevres, oben GAN 1 rc prjpeeTt N 
Tos Ta&Povs £xovor, Plutarch. de Iſide & Ofi- 


ride, pag. 360. We have a remarkable Example 
of this i in the Inſtance of Semiramis recorded in Lu- 


cian's Treatiſe of the Syrian Goddeſs, Ev apioregy 


reo vew Fepupa mics Foovoy TN, ev degin Tov whov E- 
vide. eveorn dt di artinv Toimde* ange 
ci, 0000 Lvginy oox60vety vopeev emorcere zurn jury 
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ment was indeed the immediate Recom« 
after Death of their well-timed La- 
and Services to their Contemporaries 
2n-the Coons of their Lives is with me, 
I muſt confeſs, a matter beyond all reaſon- 


able Doubt * Contradiction. Nor can 1 


ever bring myſelf to ſubſeribe to their Hy- 
potheſis, bb contend, that the firſt Hero 
| Gods of the Egyptians, (the great Leaders, 
you know, in 'Theologic Paganiſm). were 
not deified upon their Deccale by the warm 
Gratitude of of their ſurviving Countrymen; 
but by the Artifice of intriguing Stateſinen 
many Centuries afterwards *, 


Tus is nh (kid I) a very . 
way of thinking, fo place the Recompence 
of their Beneſactions in an Age ſo much 
below the Date of them, When the very 


) ee of what op bad are muſt 


buave 
de Net, p. 10 2- a 5 ſpoke the Senſe 
20 Del le as . 2 pe ke the Se 


felled to deſpiſe Alexander as a God, though he ho- 
| nored him 28 a Man. Ev os x Abele mes 0 A- 
rng ATeAAn epuephiþaTo rey Sog, 6 ori TW A- 
Ae audpev yeaPwn £1002, XE006uv0y eue Nei · autos 
ot Now, m5 mw Sofa code ag &Pagnorra ' Xgoves, 
 EAnJiuw 3% id very. ut id. ſup. p. 360. 
* In time they (the Exppriqns) looked. over the 
: of has Anceſtors, and appointed. a Wor- 
| 5 for ſuch as had been more eminently | famous in 
their Generations, Shuck. Con. Vol. I. p. 336. 


The ſame * is purſued and explained more at 
e in vol. II from p. 281, to 292. 
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nahe been in a great meaſure Slain, 
or retained. only in ſuch a confuſed and 
general way, as to be but a weak Foun- 
dation for that Perſonal Regard and Grati- 
tude, without which, Politicians would ſcarce 
have been able to have procured them ſuch 
high Marks of Honor and Diſtinction. 
Beſides that, had their particular Services 
been ever ſo well remembered, till ibſtiould 
be confideted, that Life had now been long 
improving; and the ſuperior Skill and Re- 
finements of ſucceeding Ages mult have 
in a great Degree ecliped the Merit of _ 
Weaker Obligations. 9715, £5 J yt 


N To what different Concluſions, I cannot 
help remarking here (returned H ortenfrus) 
will the very ſame Principles lead Men, ac- 
cording to the different Views they have in 
applying them? Time, Philemon, which 
you eſteem ſo much an Enemy to our He- 
roes Glory, is · in the Conſtruction of this 
Hypotheſis made to have been the chief 
Friend to it. And inſtead of eraſing, as 
you ſeem to apprehend, their Memory, 
| a the immediate Inſtrument of their 
Apotheoſis. For whilſt indeed it pre- 
— but little of their true Character, it 
infinitely over-paid their Loſs in the ſupe- 
tior Advantages it gave them of an imagi- 
nary Reputation. Improving the want of 
| authentic Reco of — e into 
a 


3 


£089) ).. 
' a Regi er of fabulous ones; and 

we 1 Credit of their-Services 
from Fact to Fiction, and of themſelves 
from Earth to Heaven *. For thus only, 
we are told, could they ever have arrived 
at this Advancement. The Fame of 
« "deceaſed Perſons” being, it ſeems, a Plant 
of ſuch ſlow Improvement, that it muſt 
«© have Ages to grow up to Heaven: And 
Divine Honors being not with any tole- 


ol 


c rable Decency to be given to them, but 
“ but by a late Poſterity . 
* See Shuck. Con. Vol. II. p. 286. 


Idee as before, p. 287. The Learned Writer 
upon this Occaſion: ſupports his Hypotheſis by the 

Teſtimony of — — in = er Caſes, as * — 

repreſented, of Semiramis, Seſoſtris, Cyrus, and — 
jo. Upon which . «© that w 

any of theſe Perſons affected Divinity, they i 

* inflead of raiſing their Character by it; their 

«© Story was too to permit them to be Gods.” 

It had not enough of Extravagancy and Romance 

in it to raiſe them to the Dignity of the Apotheoſis 3 

a fabulous Fame being ſuppoſed here a neceſſary 
Condition to a divine one. And accordingly Plu- 

tarch is introduced contending that the — Hero 

Gods of the Egyptians were Genii, and not Men, as 


* 


cConceiving them to have been F a Power and Na- 


ture more than Mortal. Be>Tiv o 04 Ta wißt Tov 

Tou, xa; Op, xa; Iow, ioropopera, janre 

| Fey xxvces vopurCourec, panre Y, HAAS . Aa- 

| pov phe aAwv ee vopurCovres* Concerning whom 

it is afterwards obſerved, that they were eſteemed to 

be, tppujurveoTrpous aN gu, To dt Quo oe apuryes 
|. out axparey era, GANG Xa xs Here xa awe 
: | 85 aa rog 
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Ai” | A $1911, (ſaid I) —— is, yon 


know, with many Rage a much on 
4 -dif- 

pear 3 neee FR bn Xa 
Won, Xa 00% TRHUTHSS Yve THIS fra bogs 
Wan Tobs fat h, Tos & lo emraperIir, 
Plut. de Iſide et Oſiride, p. 360. But whoever takes 
the Context in this Place, and attends to the full 
Top and Purport of Plutarch's Reaſoning here, will 
knd, that the true Motiye to his making Demons ox 
man Natures of the E n Heroes was not their 
12 repreſented to have. ated above the ordinary 
ers of Men, but below all rational Conceptions 
of Gods —Et Tavre wage Inc {acucepicng N eÞbe- | 
ov Outs, KN mW AανNν,qNfα bee Yo Oel, W5 
* waer n OYFSTET OTE dog ο , 
r, CLOTH der Nn v Ng N re grνn, 


n Ar Put. ubi ſup. p. by This was the 


"Difficulty on dne Side of the ion. And on the 
Scher, to. go into the Scheme: Eubemerus the A. 
fore, 1 and reduce the whole of Hero - Gods 
ao certam nmerecominon Men of the firſt Ages, after 
they had been long in pellen to of a much higher 
'CharaQer;! this, it was thought, was making too free 
-with eftabliſhed Opinions, and, as moſt Men were 
- apt to confound their own educational Prejudices 
about Religion with Religion itſelf, might 6. open- 
ing a Door'ts Atheiſm —Qpvo d un Toro 7 T6 a- 
_ 309TW dee, Nr wobec "00 TW © Wo Aw, 
var Etguidd, Heibi, won, Je eee ehren 
ä X24 vt X&TIX 0s ume rns Wpos Toug Ir obs Tora | 
0o10THTOC, oudev aTOMTOTEs re Of oupayev prralſe- 
8255 eri nv mofa ra. . X28 TY age] „ 


8 — > ha 


: 8 alot eras, NK r 1 * Nele : 
The Medium therefore approved by our $80 
| upon this Occafion wes, as We ſay, chat of confider- 


ing 


(87) 
diſpatchful Method of Conviction, than 4 
dry Piece of Reaſoning. And yet, methinks, 
to Te a little the Compariſon before us. 
could we but e find out a proper So Sol 


and Seaſon for 
are ſpeaking of might have a much quicker 
Growtn than is here ſuppoſed. ' For — 
we not conſider Fame in the intelligent 


World as in ſome reſpects of the Nature | 


of what are called Annuals. in the vege- 
table? 'tis not perhaps a common Culti- 
vation that will produce it. Happier Sea- 
ſons, a more improved Wy and 
much lion ?ower of Sunſhine are 


neceſſary to its ſucceſsful Propagation. But 


under theſe Advantages it is much ſooner 


raiſed to its Perfection than many a Plant of 


an humbler Species. And thus, H. . 

| with your leave, I would anſwer, as I think 

is the moſt ſuitable way, one Simile with 

* For the more ſerious Part of the 
rgument, the greater Decency here aſcri- 


bed to a late Deitication ; that, Ne 


© the nal Divinitics of the Heraie Claſs as ſo 


many middle Natures, between Gods and Men. 


BzATuov ov x7A* See Plutarch de Iſide, &c. p. 350. 
360. The Embaraſs which the wiſer Antients were 
under as to this Matter is thus e | 


ed by our Author in the Sequel of this Treatiſe— 
Tug ov XgnoTeov £076 Tos OxuIpuTouSg, x YAN * 


TToig," Ka WevIuaois YUνανj0, ü fare WagmAimti 


r VEVOpabTpabuc KG N , nr: Ovpeiy Tac Wee. Ys 


wv das vat cura parfen Sora; aromas 5 De 


Inde, p. 378. 


Purpoſe, the Plant we 
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ſeems to me to lie wholly on the fide of art 
early one. For ſurely they who lived under 
the actual Senſe and Feeling of our Heroes 


Benefactions had a much better Apol 


to offer for the Worſhip of them, than ſuch 
as were ſituated in Life equally below the 
Reach, and the Memory, of the firſt He- 


roic Len And who therefore to the 


Guilt of authoriſing, as is here ſuppoſed; 
the Practice of the human Apot theoſis, ü 


muſt have added the Aggravation of truſt- 
ing altogether to fabulous Tradition, and 


the doubtful Reports of common' Fame; 


for the very Reaſons of it. 


WI will then proccrd (eſumed l. Hor- 


| tenfus) upon this Point as ſufficiently con- 


firmed to us both from Reaſon and Hiſtory ; 
that the proper Inſtitution of Heroic-Wor- 


ſhip was the Work of remoter Antiquity. 
For theparticular Modification, and Conduct 


of this kind of Worſhip, we muſt have re- 
courſe tothe EgyprianFormularies, Hiſtorians 
are, I think, univerſally agreed, that the 


> @ Egyptians were the firſt of Mankind who 


« were known to have been acquainted 
ce both with the Names and Hiſtories of the 
t chief Hero-Gods of Paganiſm . 


* nęora peev d- a N pom, ry ne "WY Au- 


ü 710 Atyorres Nec Te evoinv AH ieren ds 


x ouofacra ib ENVWORY, x. N loous AE 
Lucian 
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indeed they might very naturally be, con- 
ſidering that the original Subjects of them | 
were themſelves Egyptians; had been perſo- 
nally reſident in Egypt; and, in the ſeveral 
Cities to which they had given both Being 
and Names, left many ſtanding Monuments 
of their once more immediate Power and 
Preſence in this Country x. In conſequence 
of which fo near and national a Relation 
to Divinity, the Egyptians are ſaid to have 
been the Original Authors of a public Di- 
vine Worſhip: To have inſtituted from 
the earlieſt Memory amongſt themſelves 
the Practice of ſtated Meetings, Proceſſions, 
and Solemnities of a Religious kind ; and 
to have given the Example of ſuch perio- 
dical Obſervances, and more pompous and 
1plendid Superſtitions, to moſt other Parts 
of the Pagan World EE: To them there- 
: fore 
Lucian de Syr. Dea, p. 2 5 vx c de 2:24 Waxurax 
rr oVofpe.cera Twv Jewv 8 Atpurlov ? e eg TW 
'E\xxda. Herod. Lib. 2. cap. 50. Ed. Steph. 
* Ts Waong  anovpeerns (Pao Alu. KATO, 
dom Y Aryurloy e. BOATS Werhaaxg bro r - 


o Fewv ExTIT ens, die Alog, 'HaAiwv, "Eo, 
Ares, Tavis, Eiacrguac, ANNwv WAVY, 
Diod. Sic. Bib. Lib. 1. 8 | 

+ Iavnyopas de apex xo Wo wat Wie ο - 
#5 Wpwro% ary poruy Aryur|io £408 6. Wn Xp4cv0;* 
vc Wxp% Toru ENA menagmac' Herod, Lid. 
2. cap. 42. Hero tien wy arp v, r uklg 
ths AiyurTior AEYOUTA Nos 0% egg Na, N - 


Lene, ab πτ] —] 1 ATOZES 04 Lucian. de Syr. 
Dea, p. 1057. | 
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fore let us here apply ourſelves, Philemon; 
and from a careful Attention to what 
are reported to have practiſed in the Wor- 
ſhip of their two principal Hero-Deities, 
055 iris, and Js, form a kind of Theory, 
or general Idea in our Minds of the Qua- 
lity of Hero-Worſhip at large. For which 
Antiquity gives us, 1 may — * a ſuf- 
ficient Warrant, when it informs us, as its 
own Judgment in the Caſe, that ſome of 
the moſt celebrated Inſtances of Heroic 
Superſtition in different Ages, and Countries, 
were but the adopted Rites of the two Di- 
vinities juſt mentioned“: An Evidence 
this, in the loweſt Conſtruction of it, that 
they were at leaſt the ſame in kind, if not 
ſtrictly ſuch in Subſtance. All of them, 
(what, I believe, we might venture to af. 
ſert of every Inſtance » Heroic-Worſhip 
without reſerve) founded in the ſame gene- 
ral Reaſons and Principles, and partaking 
upon the whole of one common Purpoſe, 
Defign, and Sentiment. The Character 
which Antiquity has preſerved to us of the 
Egyptian Ofiris and Js 1 is, that they were 
= 
* T prev V Ocigiter rid T1 Arowrey 1 
cen ele, THY de rug Ioudog rng AnpenTgos ônH,˙⸗ 
TW VTHARNE, r OVOpraTWY fr0vov AARP” 
Diod, Sic. Lib. 1. p. 86. Eos de evo; BUENA, 06 
AEVOUTs WU. oQ4os reh α Toy O74 Tov A- 
Ti0Y" v r DWIEX, Ku TH o, fue eg Adult, 


4 £5 Oct Wavrs weng. Lucian. de . 
Dea, p. 1058. 
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a very earfy King and Queen of Egypt, 

whoſe Reign was one continued Series of 
public Benefactions, and Services both to 
their Kingdom, and Neighbourhood *. Or, 

what is probably the more literal Truth of 
their Caſe, they were two very active, 
benevolent, and public-ſpirited Perſons at 
the Head of a Colony in Egypt, at the 
Time of its firſt Peopling ; who taught 
many uſeful Inventions and Accommoda- | 
tions of Life, as well to thoſe who were 
immediate Sharers with them in the Occu- 
pation of their new Territory, as to ſuch of 
the neighboring Clans, and alike recent 
Settlements round about them, as either 
wanted, or would partake of their Aſſiſtance. 
I pretend not to adjuſt the preciſe Chro- 
nology of our Egyptian Heroes, Philemon; 
or to enter into a Queſtion, the Intricacies | 
of which have long baffled the Induſtry of 

the ableſt Inquirers to determine: and which 
perhaps 18 beſt determined after all, if one 
may be allowed to ſpeak fo, by being left 
to tt at impenetrable Obſcurity it is found in. 
For ſuch ſurely muſt be thought itsCaſe, when 
the Times and Characters of the two cele- 
brated Perſons we are ſpeaking of haye been 
* as 


* 'Taurn de Agyours (rw Tow) ynuarrs Tor Os 
| Clgty, N Y] BA. de fe WOANG “ 


Cal Wwpog evepyEorauy U tower G; Diod. Sic. Bib. 
Lib. 1. p. 13. c 
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| as confidently, as ſeverally, conteſted to fall in 

with all thoſe of Ham Miſraim+, Eſau , 
| and 


* See Marſham's Chron. Can. p. 30. Jr. 

+ See Shuck. Con. Vol. I. p. 205, and following 
ones. | | 

t See Reflexions Critiques ſur les Hiſtoires des an- 
ciens Peuples par Mr. Fourmont, Vol. I. Liv. 2. 
chap. 13. Je dis donc, et je ſoutiens ce que toute 
la terre a ignoree, qu'il n'y a jamais eu d'autre 
| Ofiris, qu? Eſau, Fils de Sadid, c'eſt a dire de Aevs, 
ou d'Ifaac. p. 104. La Montagne de Seir, ou il fit 
fa demeure particuliere lui donna le nom de Heſcheiri 
ou Ofiri, Vhabitant, c'eſt a dire le Prince de Seir. 
p. 107. This Author is a great Clearer of Difficul- 
ties in the Chronology of the Heroic Ages. He has an 
Art of reducing almoſt all the Hero Gods of the Pagan 
World to the F amily of Abraham. He is fo fond of 
this Hypotheſis, that he knows not how ſufficiently 
to applaud himſelf for the Invention of it. On trouve 
dien, ſays he, que Jupiter eſt fils de Kronos, que 
Kronos étoit fils d'Ouranos, et celui ci fils d'Ac- 
mon. Mais, ane choſe etonnante, jamais aucun Mytho- 
logie a-t-il oſẽ dire qu'il ſavoit la Cauſe de ces de- 
nominations? Je dis moi que les voice decouvertes, et 
de plus Hiſtoriquement. Tharé a eu pluſieurs 
noms; entre autre celui de Thare, celui d'Azar, &c. 
Son nom patronimique eſt Ovpavec, Ouranos; Ceſt 
en Syrien Ourano, Ourien, ou Yhomme de Qur. 
Rihyꝛ de plus ſenſe, il y habitoit. Reflex. Crit. p. 63. 
 Krqnos, mot que les Latins ont traduit par Saturnus, 
gr Chaldeen et en Syrien ne ſignifie- t- il pas encore 
homme de Charan, ou le Charanien? et ce Cha- 
ranien eſt il autre qu* Abraham? Voila donc encore 
Porigine, & origine indubitable du nom de Kronos, 
Reflex. p. 64. Les Interpretes conviennent preſque 
tous que C'elt le veritable nom de Sara, (Iſkah.) ce 
nom eſt il bien elojigne de celui d'Iſis? p. 88. Lorſ- 
que Abraham eut voulu facrifer ſon fils, Phiſtoire 
{cue dans toute la contree le fit appeller Sadid, en 
Ambe 
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Sgheris *. Whilſt an Hypotheſis more 
modern than all of theſe, and full as ſanguine 
as any of them, denies both our Heroes 
themſelves, and the whole Family of He- 
roic Divinities from them, to have had any 
real hiſtorical Age, or even Exiſtence at all. 
Gives them neither a higher, nor a more 
ſubſtantial Pedigree, than the mere Cor-. 
ruptions, and Miſtakes of the Hieroglyphic 
Language of Antiquity. Degrades them 
from once living and human, into a Set 
of merely ideal and figurative Perſonages. 
Makes them the Characters not of Men, but 

Things: 


Arabe & en Phenicien ligatus. Mais Zeus eſt il 
Sadid? oüi: & ceci meme devient un denoũement 
pour l' Hiſtoire du Monde la plus Embaraſſante. Fuſ-' 
qu'ici on a tire Zeus de Zew brouillir, ou de Zuu 
vivre. Mais enfin il reſtoit un ſcrupule; Pour Zeus 
les anciens diſoient auſſi, E£9vs, ou meme Acvg. 
Et ce Aevs pouvoit venir également de q ligo. Une 
marque meme que C:w dans les premiers tems de la 
Grece ſignifioit lier, c'eſt que de ce verbe inuſitẽ 
etoit deſcendu le diminutif C, d'ou Gun Comm 
ceindre, en Latin Zona, I eft donc clair comme le 


Four, que deus a ſignifiẽ ligatus, conſtrictus. Reflexi- 
ons Crit. Vol. I. p. 96. The fame Author proves 
in much the ſame manner that Typhen is Jacob, and 
Terres, Neturab, and Proſerpine, a "a. of Abra- 
ham by Keturah, ſo called becauſe her Mother was of 
Beerſheba—la Berſebonienne ou la Perſephonienne 
Perſephone ou Proſerpine eſt une femme priſe dans 
le pais de Berfabees. Quoi de plus admirable! 
p. 82, 83. Nothing, we fee, can exceed the Saga- 
city of our Etymologiſt, except his Confidence. 
See Sir /ſaac Newton's Chron. p. 192, 193, and 
elſewhere. | ns” 
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Things: Expreſſions only either of Me 
— 2 Time, and of certain annual O- 
currences and Ceremonies amongſt the Zgyp- 
tians; of the Order of public Feſtivals and 
religious Solemnities; of the Regulations 
of civil Policy; or the mere Courſe of hu- 
man Labour and Induſtry in the Accommo- 
dation of common Life &. _ 


* Toute la Societe ayant un beſoin extreme de 
regler l'ordre de ſes jours, & de convenir des tems 
ou il faut saſſembler, ſe repoſer, ou travailler en 
commun, l'ecriture Symbolique fut tout particuliere- 
ment utile a cet égard, par la commodite de quel- 
ques marques qui étant expoſees en public, annon- 
goient les Fetes & les Travaux d'une fagon ſimple & 
uniforme. Hiſtoire. du Ciel. Tom. I. p. 60. On 
nommoit le foleit Oſiris. Ce mot ſignifioit Vin- 
ſpecteur, le Cocher ou le Conducteur, le Roi, le 
Guide, le Moderateur des aſtres, l' Ame du Monde, le 
Gouverneur de la Nature. Et c'eſt parce qu'on don- 
noit ce nom & cette Fonction au Soleil, qu'on 
exprima par la Figure d'un homme portant un Scep- 
tre, p. 61, 62. & ſuiv. Ce Gouverneur purement 
Figuratif a ẽté pris pour un homme qui avoit vecu 
fur la terre, & eſt pris pour un Dieu dans l'ecriture 
qui reſte ſur les Monumens, p. 63. Quand on vou- 
lut ſignifier la terre qui enfante & nourit toute choſe, 
on choiſit autre Sexe. La Femme qui eſt mere & 
nourice Etoit une image naturelle de la terre. Celle- 
ci fut donc peinte avec ſes Productions ſous la forme 
d' Iſha, ou d' Iſis. Ce Symbole ẽtoĩt commode, parce 
que les changemens de la Nature, & les diverſes pro- 
ductions de la terre, qui ctoient fans doute le ſujet 
des communes Actions de Graces, pouvoient aiſe- 
ment Etre exprimees par les divers Ornemens qu'on 
donnoit a cette femme, p. 68, & ſuiv. Les Egyp- 
tiens dẽſignoient /e Travail par la Figure d'un Enfant, 
qu' Oſiris & Iſis affectionnent, d'un fils 1 
| qu'ils 


e 
IREMREM BER (ſaid I) to have heard ſome- 
thing of ſuch an Hypotheſis as you deſcribe 
being lately publiſned to the World by a 
French Author; which, with Allowance 
for that ſtraining Humor which is inſepara- 


ple from Syſtem, is not, I am told, ill de- 


fended. But pray what is the Foundation 
of this Scheme ? for the Author, I ſuppoſe, 
would not oppoſe his ſingle Judgment to 


the unanimous Senſe of Mankind in this 


Affair, without ſome cogent Reaſons for 
doing ſo. Let me hear what is his No- 
5 ſtrum, 


qu'ils ſe plaiſent a combler de biens. Enſuite par "i 
Gifferentes formes qu'ils faiſoient prendre a cet enfant, 
ils exprimoient ingenieuſement la Conduite, les opera- 


tions ſucceſſives, les traverſes, & lesSucces du labourage. 
Hiſt, du Ciel. p. 75. & ſuiv.—La paix & la police 


parmi les citoiens apres les recoltes, & dans la joye 


qꝗu' inſpire le repos de  hyver—voila le vrai ſens de 
notre Symbol d' Harpocrate. Hiſt. p. 92. Le Peu- 
ple Egyptien prit peu a peu I Oſiris pour ce qu'il pre- 


ſentoit a l' oeil, c'eſt a dire pour un homme,  Ils 


prirent Iſis pour une Femme; & I Enfant qu'elle 


nourit pour un Enfant, pour le fils d'Oſiris & d'Ifis. 


e Prenant donc ces Figures au pie de la lettre, ils les 
regarderent comme des Monumens de leur Hiſtoire 
Nationale, Hiſt. du Ciel. p. 133, 134. Apres avoir 
trouve dans Fabus des Figures ſ bolt 
des Objets reels, Porigine des 223 que Þ Egypte 
a imagines & places dans le ciel, sil ſe trouve encore 


que les Dieux des autres Nations, & les autres ſuper- 


itions dont nous n' avons point parle, ſoient une 
| Propagation ſenſible des Idees & des pratiques Egyp- 
tiennes, la Facilite de rappeller tant d' ẽgaremens a 
un principe fort ſimple, fera voir de nouveau la j 


ſteſſe du principe, quoique des a preſent il paroiſſe 


ſuffiſamment dẽ montre. Hiſt. p. 1467 ot -- 


ques priſes pour 


mU— — — 
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ſtrum, Hortenſius, and upon what Princi- 
ples does he erect his very new Explication 
of Theologic Antiquity i ? 


Uroma Piece of falſe and e Phi. 
loſophy (replied he) in the firſt Place, Phi- 
lemon; | Ying a Series of his own Viſions ; ; 
and laſtiy a forced Teſtimony of ſeveral 
tortured Facts. But the whole, I ſhould. 
confeſs to you, ſupported by a copious Set 
of Eaſtern Etymologies, correſponding fo 
exactly to his Purpoſe +, that one ſhould 
hardly know. how to withſtand ſuch a 
Weight of Evidence, were not the Nature 
of it a little ſuſpicious, as having been 
ſometimes known to prove equally on both 
| fides of a Queſtion 1. But notwithſtand- 

ing all I have been ſaying, Philemon, if 
you. would conſider this Author's Perfor- 
mance 


* On a un aſſez bon nombre de preuves qui ten- 
dent a faire voir, que la raiſon naturelle pour la- 
quelle la vie des hommes d'avant le Deluge etoit 
beaucoup plus longue que la notre, venoit de ce que 
le ſoleil ne quittant point alors PEquateur, c' toit 
une ſuite nẽceſſaire que la temperature d'air füt uni- 
14.5. x0 & la fecondite de la terre non interrompue. 

iſt 

+ Uiftoire du Ciel at large. 

+ Compare this Author's Derivation of the Na 
Ofiris, from Ochoſi-erets Dominium Terræ, with 
Monſieur Feurmont's as above from Fbſcheiri, Vhabi- 

tant de Seir. Both different from the learned Yoffius's, 

from Schichor, or Sior, one of the Scripture 7 
lations of the River Nile. See Vol. de Ori 
Prog. Idol. Vol. I. p. 692. 
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whos 35; Whg it in ſtrict Prazh. i, f 

ideal Amuſement, ar mat learned 
kind of Romance, the Peruſal of itod:ber 
lieve,' would not be unentertaining to you 
at ame > Howe 0 5 is 
prettily en ancled, andi t gcution 
of it is conducted enen 
2 rp VVIiigr 

Linn eis be la . Aa 
Fe 80 a the worle, (aid I oe 140 
nion. Art and Ingenuity; tho! they 
are no where perhaps better ſhaw, than in 
the Support of Paradoxes, are yet certainly 
moſt  ubpardonably;aniſemployed, ven 
they ate exerciſed! te ſuch a-purpoſe. One 
would wiſh every Author to be a dull one, 
ꝭõj ont finds iogaged in a falſe Canes 
ce going ingenioutly wrong is wo eld 
found to be going ſingly Jo. But What, in 
the. Name of Wonder, could temptouriAnr 
aar, Hurteiſius, upon NO hettzer Groungs 
e chus — 2 
t eſine away one io 4 Ian 
and malt ſtiangly ae Furs in Anti 
quity ? Surely a Man muſt have an uncom- 
mom Love of Paradox, to ſuppoſe the Pa- 
gan Altars were thus — erected to 
unknown - Gods *. Or, that the Fxyptions 
in Particular could fo far! loſe the N ning : 
of a. Language of their own campo ling. 
and hich —— ben to be in ee 
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degree of Uſe amongſt them, as to miſtake 
a Set of Hieroglyphical Repreſentations for 
ſo many proper hiſtoric Characters. A 
Syſtem of Emblems, Creatures altoge- 
ther of their own Imaginations, for a 
Genealogy of Heroes; of whom they had 
both cireumſtantial Records, and alſo, as 
you was obſerving, many viſible Memorials 
in the ſeyeral Cities called after their Names 


in Egypt, that they were all, as an inge- 


nious Writer {| a-like: Occaſion, 
once n ee in this World _—_ 

Tn RE is ebe Gretarned he) this 
Wy unfortunate Circumſtance for this Gen- 
tleman's Hypotheſis,” preſerved to us by 
ſome of the antient Writers, in the religious 
Hiſtory of Egypt; that the E Egyptians were 
wholly Strangers to Images of human Form 
in the Furniture of theit Femples, or Places 


f Worſhip . From whence tis obvious 
0 remark, that it could not be ſuch an 


Hieroghyphical 
12975 that gave 
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fris and 2 as 15 here ſup- 
irth te teen 
% e VAL eee But 
* Author of the r int the Life be of He- 
(Me. 92 = 
3 Mera & T% WgowuAaya. 0 News" Foanoy Tex 
"ves, u d Abe eſepche, G uv aN h S 
ribos Stab. Geograph. lib. 17. p. 805. Ed. Caſaub. 
Kate ag ares e & ves" vA reg re, xt fe- 
eg, Ni Seig Doug WoAureAcriv nge, Hes XD 
e YeuPais dumb evog tudoy de mv Cmrns Tov Yeov, 
n Wigmuos ori, u 13 „ ra, M anapes” 
Lucian. Imag. p. 9a. Edit. Bourd. 


Ss. _ 
But that the O/irrs and Js whom the Egyp- 
tians worſhipped muſt have been originally 


two proper hiftorical. Per ſonages; whom 


they were uſed, as will be ſhewn more at 
large in its Place, to repreſent by Animal 

Symbols, and not by human Figures. Till, 
in a Courſe of Time, Mythology, having 
inveſted them with many phy/ical or natu- 
ral, over and above their Hiſtoric Characters, 
gave occaſion to thoſe Groteſque Repreſen- 
tations af them in human Form, which 
oOccur ſo frequently in the Egyptian Monu- 
ments; and from whence our Author, I 
believe, took the Hint of his whole Hiero- 
glyphic Syſtem. An Hypotheſis, I may 
juſt obſerve, which he was the readier to 
eſpouſe, as it flattered his over-great De- 
licacy in the Problem of the human Apo- 
theoſis, by affording him a leſs groſs and 
\ offenſive Solution of it, than that which is 
generally received. He could not think of 
letting Men run directly and all at once into 
ſo palpable an Abſurdity in their Religion, 
and was therefore for bringing them about 
to the ſame End with ſomewhat more of 
Compaſs and Ceremony. And now, Phi- 


lemon, having I think, in paſſing ſuffici- 


ently eſtabliſhed the general Hiſtoric Truth 
of our Heroes Characters, let us proceed, 
as we had began, with the more remarka- 
ble Particulars of them. They are recorded 
by the Egyptians to have been the firſt Ci- 
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44) 
vilizers of their Country bots in a moral 
and natural Account. They reduced the 
ſavage Barbarity of their Times to à Senſe 
of Humanity, Diciphitie and public Order. 
They taught the Practiee of Building Agri- 
Ars, and Plantation, with the Preparation 
and Uſe of Bread-Cotn, Wine, and Medi- 
cine, before unknown in Bgypr, They 
made Laws for the Aſfignment of Property 
amongſt their Couttrymeti, and for the 
Reſtraint of mutual Violence and Injuſtice, 
which they took care to have inforced by 
ſuitable Penalties annexed to the Breach of 
them. They were the general Promoters, 
or Ineouragers of mechanic Ingenuity, and 
manual Arts; and of whatever had the Ap- 
pearance in any Degree of a public Im- 
provement W the fame time their 
Views 
| * nere, pev yo (Parr Tor Orip) Taos TH; 
#&AAnnoÞayits To thy aiFouray Neve eveouons uf | 
(Frog Tov Te Tov wupev xi The xn xaprov (Pvo- 
fat vou luer, g ETUN£, KATH IWv X fRETO ν GA 
Ang Boraung, often. de dr Tw evIgwrur) Tay 
to Oo1g4005 emrwonoapurvoy Th re v re 0105) TWY 


x&E@T wv" _ Diod. Sic. Bib. lib. 1. p. 13. 'Ns ge 7 
Mm Tourw Tw ro Yevoarra BAA! X00 ye- 
 Yoveva To WL avid rov ro lier 8 & ur ro *r 
0&8 raurm, urig vw Mei xanerai, Herod, lib. 
2. cap. 99. Kira dt Paci roug Wegs Toy Oripu 
wenn r OnſSoud T1 xx&T Alu txatoany)er 
Tous de fer yweorepous aurh ou Ales Tori, 
 Evzove. de Qn&x;. Diod. Sic. lib. I. p. 14. Ga 
75 Aiqurrioi TH Iow Tg TE WoAAGWY Tees de 

eupeTn 
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(45) 
Views were not confined to Egypt alone; 
bat whilſt Js, with the Aſſiſtance of Her- 
mes, or Mercury, a Perſon in great Eſteem 
with them was appointed to preſide 
in the Direction of Affairs at home, Oris, 
with a Party of his Friends and Adherents, 
travelled much into foreign Parts; every 
where; as he paſſed, circulating uſeful Arts, 
and Tnventions for the Service of common 
Life; leaving Traces behind him of his Hu- 
manity and public Spirit, and ee a 
general Poliſh and Gil *. One would 


think, 
ter rm ,t x TG teroneng cin, D He- 
v exev eanrtiainy, Ibid. p. 22: Oe do 
Pars xa vopous Thy Iow, nad 65, ananaes.'dde- 
val Toug avFgwrous To dna, Xa FHF Ne jw0v Bios 
x24 VEprios WavoxcFai dic Tov are Ths riſaugi Oo- 
Gov, Ibid. p. 13. PTeveoJ a de O ogg Toy Or- 
p, Eugerny d aur Neuf T5 Aαρrενν, Ke r 
e αο,˖ñ TOY TAUTIS Nag MEOTETWONTULTG, Y fe 
01500 Xęnœ abt, Nl did EC Tous ανοοο avFparous 
Thy Te Pure Th a prmenov, XXL Th) XCNTW TO) ono, 
nx Th ou] Mr x4 Thpnow* Diod. Sic. Bib. 
| lib, 1. p. 14. Igoriuarga de Txpz Tw Orzpids 9 
Tn Icidi Tous rg r acvpic f,, n He odeucy- 
Tae Th TWY N νινιπννον¾ done er Th Onan, XAAugup- 
elo cope Neuron Xs XU, OTAG TE KUTHOKEIG= 
T&oY ar d wy To Nui xleuourag, dal T Y] ep 
Copevous, OiNorizans n, TW xwpay, Ibid. 
p. 14. Confer Plut. de Lade & Oliride p. 356. 
To Cow Ou Ta uatx T1 A. XEATROTY + 
varra, K THY) Twy 0Awv TYEmoncy Tdi Tn Vena 
WY dv T, TAUTN fAEY WAECKKATHACTHCE 1 Sohn 
TG Kela. Ibid. p. 15. Tor de Orięi Arm, G- 
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think, a Perſon of this Character ſhould 
meet with no Enemies. But the Event 
proved otherwiſe. For after O/iris had 

verned ſome time in Egypt to the Satisfac- 
tion of all who wiſhed well to their Coun- 


try, his Brother Typhon, a Perſon of an un- 
diſciplined and turbulent Spirit, either thro! 
Envy of his Reputation, or upon ſome 


private Quarrel to his Perſon, formed a 
Deſign upon his Life; which, through the 
Help of a Faction he had ingaged to his 
Purpoſe, he ſoon found Opportunity ta 
accompliſh . The Conduct of the Mur- 


der is ſomewhat differently related by Hi- 


ſtorians; but in all Accounts it ſtands at. 
tended with many aggravating Circum- 
ftances of additional Inhumanity . The 
C MN, e 
reg ebeg ye ruh or Xu Prnodezov cr Eο⁰ο juryc 
o ονrτνοννοοοαν, di οοννενοννο emEN Se) ATHKCAY m 01%0V= 
perm, xa: did E To Yevos Twv avJpwnuv THY TE rug 
aſerthο Qureiew, t T0) Cope) TY Te Wvgwoy Xa 


; X44 av0u X&prou* vConapEavty Yue aurov 07h Wave 


TX THIF NY proTuT0s TOUS avIFewrovs, xas diaurns ue 
urraqaE¹νðã Tomoag, TL) h rEο r d To 
peyeFJos T1; evepyeoias, Ibid. p. 15. 

* Þz0; Yap votes Buoievora Tys Aryulou 
Tov Ogi uo TuPwwos avaict3ner Tov d, B- 
e c aot{Zovg oog* Diod. Sic. Bib. lib. 1. p. 18. 
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vas TH; BAN Hα- HA . Ibid. p. 18. To ds QT4p1deg 
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(a) - 
Loſs of a Perſon fo valuable to Egypt ts 
Ofris raiſed a public Concern amongſt the 
Egyptrans, with a ſutable Reſentment againſt | 
the Inftraments of his Death. Ii 
immediately formed a Party on the behalf 

2 herſelf, and her Son Horus, for the re- 
enging her deceaſed Huſband's Murder 

| andy having greatly the Advantage of Num- 
bers in her Cauſe, brought Typhon and his 
Faction to their deſerved Puniſhment *. 
2 as the beſt Teſtimony of their Re- 
the Egytiaus could now offer him, 

had. Funeral Honors decreed him by the 
common Voice of his People ; which were 
performed with all the Demonſtrations of 
a national unfeigned Mourning. In the 
Celebration whereof, - the Tranſp ots of 
public Reverence and Affection to foggy 
mory ran ſo high, that the Ceremon | 
his nnn was concluded ; in LB ao ts 


xpueTgnoaparyen FM 70 Twp, * xaTaornaraTE 
pos 70 luce yr do Neva. N 2 XEK00 [LEV 
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Cipuy * rab mas" Plut. de II. & Od. p. 356. 
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Apotheoſis . For from an unwillin 
to relinquith all Intereſt at once in us 


favourite Hero, added, it may be, to ſome 
confuſed Tradition Shop had amongft them 
of à Life aſter 1 the Egyptian per- 
ſuaded — upon this Qccafion,: that 
Ofris might yet have it in his Power (and 
then 9 not doubt its being in his 
Inclination) to be propitious to his late. loved 
Country, in Jome ſecret way of Communi- 
cation with it. They accordingly converted, 
os rule into e 


N Tw 4 lee M 5 on, tx TO» 
Tov a a Toes TePa;; Orig io Atualn Ne- 
vole 104 i os 00 Po HANG $10WAG Woog Aide 
dat N ü WAA, WE TO df Abc, 0 amo 
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And having made him the Offering there 


of their moſt affectionate Acknowledgments 
for his paſt Services, intreated of him the 
Continuance of his Favour towards them 

in ſuch future Inſtances of his Aſſiſtance, 


as the Intereſts of Egypt might require. 


And as a farther Ingagement upon him to 
this purpoſe, they agreed to meet annually 
at his Tomb, at each periodical Return of 


the Seaſon of his Interment ; and to per- 


form the like public Lamentations, as up- 
on the preſent Occaſion, to his injured 
Manes ; renewing at the ſame time upon 
their Minds, by certain expreſſive Ceremo- 
nies, the Memory both of his Sufferin 

and Benefactions; and recognizing him 15 
their Patron or Tutelar Demon by more 


ſolemn and explicite Acts of national Wor- 


ſhip *. is lived ſome time after the De- 


H 1 ceaſe 


* Plutarch informs us, that in the Iſland N;- 
ſtitane, one of the Places which laid claim to the In- 
terment of Ofiris, Evi xaupw Tous iprrs N 
evayiGew, Ka xaracTrePew To ono funding Qurov 


eg of De Iſ. & Oſ. p. 359. Agypti Incolæ | 


in adytis habent Idolum Oſiridis ſepultum hoc annuis 
luctibus plangunt. Jul. Firmic. de Error. prof. Rel. 
cap. 2, Kai pvnpeny Tov r e (Adovidos) TuToy- 
Toa TE Exarrou ETe05 (04 BubAin) xas Fpneoucs, xa 
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ceaſe of + at and, continuing to er 
herſelf all along to the Egyptians by a 
Series of repeated Kindneſſes towards them, 
was upon her Death admitted to a Parti: 
cipation with him in his Divine Honors &. 
And from henceforth the annual Celebra- 
tion of the funeral Rites of theſe two De- 
ified Heroes became a ſtanding Solemnity 
of the Egyptian Religion. This was the 
true Meaning and Origin of that oN 
ace, as Plutarch very ſignificant! 
terms it, gloomy and diſmal Air, which 
ſome of the chief religious Ceremonies of 
Tour. carried with them ; and of the 
Egyptians performing many things in honor 
of their Gods reſembling the common Prac- 
tices at a Funeral }. Gf which, when the 
once proper Humanity of theſe Divine 
Perſons was thought neceſſary to be diſ- 
owned or concealed, the Allegoriſts of An- 
tiquity were put to fo many Shifts and Re- 
finements, to give _ paſſable Reaſon and 
Solution, 


. Tm de Iow Oar, Were ruy Qrides re At 
dre! Tov Aoiroy Tou Gio Xpovov Baciatveuoay 
LPfhs PAT ST O.y ua Tas £5 roug aN %, evepyeot- 
ag d Hare Vmepeanoperns! oανẽ ids X04 aur 
| METHOTETRV Ef avSpuTuY TUX ew. abu H N 
Diod. Sic. Lib. 1. p. 18, 19. 

＋ Ka Faw 6 % U Tovoray eri 1 nag n 8 
T1 a νονντ⁰ e Tov ener, Plut. de 
If. & Of. p. 378. 


+ Hoa Hobo 6 du X0u meougw ehe, 
Plut. de If. & Of. p. 379. 


(5 * N 
ing and ad ep *. 5 


Fon their Comfort. "hob „(ad I) 

Hortenfius, they could frame no Solution 
ſo little defenfible, as the true one, of this 

Matter. In which, by a kind of judicial 
Infatuation as one might be almoſt tempted 
to ſuſpect in the Ci n the Inſtitutors 
of the human Apotheoſis, the Divinity of 
the two Heroes who were the moſt con- 
fiderable Subjects of it, ſtood effectually 
diſproved by the moſt i 1 Article of 

their own nr i 


Wos evidentiy (returned he) it did 
ſo. And had the human Apotheoſis — 
the Work of political Art and Contrivance, 
the Ritual of this Hero-worſhip would, no 
doubt, have been more happily conſtituted, 
But as it _ ow firſt in rude and unin- 
lightened A the Simplicity of | thoſe 
Times deifi — Heroes, Fuſe as it found 
them, with all the — of their 
Humanity about them; and had no ſuſpi- 
cion of Conſequences. But to proceed, 
Philemon, with the Hiſtory of our two 
e Heroes; it being a general Perſua 

H 2 ſion 

Sh *Qawes aN Nat T0 denvparvor db roIS bid 
angus TEJunxaT0g ey x CaTI TegsPepojervcy aul EOTW 
U TOpavngecs 0 rg. Ocipidog r , BAN ce 
voug Wap a@XaAtv GQUTOUG xpneVai T05  THApauov Hoh. 
5 s Wr & urn Eα releurobg . | 


lebens. Plut. de If, & Off. p. 357. 
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af Panegyric, to ſay of Oſiris and Hi, that 


(52) 
3 as has n — that 


— Reſult of this — was, to 


align chern their Refidencc in the two 


greater Lights of Heaven; theſe being, 
— themſelves the noble 'Scenes of 
Action they could 1 for them, but 
likewiſe, as might be 'thought, the maſt 


ſiuitable ones at the ſame time to Wan 5 
perſonal Characters *. 5 


Tuts was rather à piece of Comfli- 
ment, (fad I) I ſhould think, at firſt, tho 


afterwards it might by degrees grow up 
into ſerious Belief. It was a eee a 


they had been, as it were, — 
and Moon to Egypt ; had held forth in 


their Conduct a kind of reflex Image of the 


3 Virtues of thoſe divine Lumi- 
I am ſentible Compariſons. of this 

Ro will not reliſh in our modern Days, 

as having been the ſtale Subject of Com- 


b to ie Perſons with every 


| cold 

305 (@rwv RG enoug Part xa BoA 
ven Err. Thy Aryurlov” Tui de curov 1⁰ 6 
ae Lach] VFA Xew 70¹ e xX e ee, f 
"Hao Baciarvow Tw 'xxrT Au .optorojpeer oh 


TW d Y PVpavey N Diod. Sic. Lib. I. p. 13,73. 
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cold Invention from the moſt diſtant Me- 
mory. Mr. Addiſon, with his uſual Deli- 
cacy of Ridicule, prettily ralkes this trite 
Style of 1 ing, in his ſecond Dia- 
gue of the Uſefulneſs ' of antient Medals. 
— —— Man', 1 
in that incomparably entertaining Piece, 

5 whom the Sun — ſhone upon, that 
. has not been compared to him. I look: 
% on Similes as part af his Productions. 1 
do not know, "aa he raifes Fruits 
e or Flowers in greater Number . But 
when the Simile was new, Horeenſus, it 


was by no means, I thünk, i und 


the conſidering our Heroes in ſuch a Cor- 


reſpondency of Character, as is here ſup-· 
poſed, to the two principal Luminaries af 
Heaven, might eaſily be improved into 

ing them a local Reſidence in then, as 
the Reward of their rr to 


"Your Fancy i is t nk (pl 44 Hor. 
tenſius) though, I muſt own, I chuſe rather 
to abide by my own Account of this Mat- 
ter. The Egyptians, I believe, uſed more 
the Language of the Eyes, chan that of 
the Ears, for the Vehicle of their Heroes 
Praiſes. Their Mode of panegyrizing their 
deceaſed Benefactors ſeems rather to have 
been a kind of Dramatic Repreſentation of 
chair Services, than a Rhetorical Deſcrip- 

| tion. 


* Addifors Werle, 400. Ed. Vol. 8 
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tion of them. To ſignify, for example; 
that Vis was the Inventreſs of Bread- corn 
in Egypt, they uſed to invoke her every 
Vear over the firſt Reapings of their Har- 
veſt vr. And in their devotional Solemni- 
ties to her Honor they ſhewed a Specimen 
of the Grain ſhe had diſcovered for them, 
as the Regiſter of their Obligations to her up- 
on this account . In the fame dramatic 
Turn of Thinking, when they celebrated 


annually the Obſequies of Qfris, they car 
ried — a Che _ _ reſentation of 


their Heroe Coffin o certain Sym- 

bols of Huſbandry a — to ſignify 
his having been the Introducer of theſe” 
uſeful Arts among them ||. A Cere- 
__ 2 ſubſiſted in Rituals wk 


* en 1 Qugove 7; ugnonas 7 epa 


| e T9 rp Wap Auris e aN v0. 


E ETL Ye Xa WV, KATH Tov JeeLo pov, TOS: Tpw-. 
Tovg aprllerras I Here Tous avlpwroug, Nor- 
rech TANTO Tov. Sears, xa Ty Iow - 
x%Az ol au Diod. Sic. Bib. Lib. I. p. 1 3 

+ lap ebe de r WoAtww x24 Tois Iko 0 
rn worn Er TWY GANGV Pepeo hai wo uevas Wu. 
pov x xpiFwv, @TYAn τ , Tw & agxns TH d 
pr eupt ber rs · Diod. loc. cit. 

+ Qereg a⁵, D xa T6 d evo Hur. e 
Aov avIpwwov TeIvnxoros eb SI regu epojupuey* | 
K T A. Plut. de Ifid. & Of. p. 357. Kal rm iegan 
X40TN d OTOASOT OL x 08 Epelg exPepouos Xgvoom 6 


og £X0urav, xibuwriw, Ibid. p. 366. 

| The Van, and the Thyrſus uſed in the Bacchic 
Rites, which were orien the Egyptian ones Ry 
Ofiris, See Flut. de Iſide & Oſ. p. 304-5, 


a. 

antient Paganiſm to its lateſt Periods; tho', . 

y hen the real Intendment of it was thoug 
adviſeable to be ſuppreſſed, it was — 
to reſolve it into a myſtical one. From which 
dramatic Manner of the Egyptians in m0 ; 

chief Offices of their Heroic Worſhip, it 
came to paſs, as I conceive, that all the 
Capital Services of the antient Heroic Su- 
perſtition in ſuch other Pagan Nations 
as we are beſt acquainted with, were 
of the nature of a Religious Drama; con- 
fiſting for the moſt part of certain puwy- 
Kare, ſenſible Repreſentations of particular 
more remarkable Paſſages in the Hiſtory 
and Adventures of the Patron Hero *. Of 
this kind, for example, were the Rites 
performed by the Phenicians to Adonis and 
Venus ; by the Phrygians to Attis and 
Cybele; the Thracians to Bacchus ; the 
Cretans to Fupiter; the Inhabitants of 
Samothrace pag Lemnos to the Dii Cabiri; 
and 
* 'H % rige Origidos adexÞn * Yun ou r- 
exeide roug abe xα TOE RYWINS 055 AveTAN, X24 
WARVES RUTNGy x WOAAG jaEv EgYG% H moA- 
ac dt avdprac, . favnoTIQ VTOAGOura Xa fn, 
GANG THIG GYVOTETHLC EVR ¹jÜ 7% TENETS, ELXOVEG 
Nl  UTWOIQS, M αννν] TWV TOTE WATNUARTWV Num 
Yeoouwrer* Plut. de If. & Of. p. 361. Tm Js ne- 
p% TouTWV * Hou xa; Tee Tous oNAove Deov Te 
vo N Brojacs idpurachai, xai THis dic T0 
Han * XUpaſZaNuv ep, xl TH GANGS 
d @T0h4[h0Vjpevoug T6 cel abr Tvpbarta, Nu 


dns Xas re GAGs TAGS hf Diod. Sic. 
Bib. Lib. III. p. 190. 191. 


„ 
and by the People of Sici and Attica to the 
_ fame divine Perſons under the more diſtin- 


guiſbed Appellations of Ceres, Pluto, _ 
ob pi mots SERV 4 


- You are then of opinion (inrpoſes 7 
rede, that the Mode of Worſhip 
With all theſe Countries was indeed E, 

tian, but the Objects of it certain of thei 
own local Gods, | e 


1 AM ſo, (elne he) e a 
the general Account I would give of the 
matter is in few Words this, The ſeveral 
Nations we are here ſpeaking of were, there 

is great Reaſon to think, at different times 
the Seats of certain originally Egyptian Colo- 
nies. Theſe Colonies, no doubt, carried 
along with them the Religion of their Mo 
ther Country throughout the whole Courſe 
of their Migrations into foreign Parts. The 
| Rites of Ofiris and Jſis, being a principal 
Article of this Religion, would of conſe- 
quence be — obſerved by them, 
wherever they might chance to reſide at 
the ſtated Periods of their Celebration. Now - 
theſe Rites, as has been ſhewn, ran much 
upon the dramatic Strain. A Circumſtance, 
which would naturally draw the Attention 
of ſuch foreign Spectators of them, amongſt 
whom they might at any time happen to 
be performed. The Novel Appearance of 
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theſe Solemnities would raiſe à ſtrong Cu- 
rioſity in their Obſervers to know what was 
the meaning of them. And being told, 
2 the Celebraters bag them came from 
Egypt, a Country, as they might have heard, 
oo famed for che Wikdom of its Inſti» 
tutions; and that the Deſign of them was 
to do Honor to certain Egyptian Gods, by 
a dramatic Repreſentation of the chief Paſ- 
| ſages of their once Mortal Hiſtory ; they 
would from hence probably take the Hint 
of this Religions Mimickry themſelves, and 
dramatize, if one may ſo call it, after the 
Egyptian Mode, in the Worſhip of their 

own national Divinities. 


Bur how (faid I) do you reconcile 
this Account of things, Horten/ius, which 
you have been here giving, with what 
you obſerved ſome time ago, of the an- 
tient Hiſtorians being unanimouſly agreed, 
that as well the chief Gods, as Worſhip of 
Paganiſm, came originally from Egypt ? 


I AM not aware (returned he) Philemon, 
that II have any ſuch Aſſertion as this to an- 
ſwer for, What I obſerved to you upon the 
'Teſtimany of the antient Hiſtorians was, that 
the Ryyptians were eſteemed the firſt of 
Mankind who uſed the ſacred Names, rus 
F£63-0p0/447T&,. OT, as it is elſewhere expreſſed: 
by the fame _ (Herodotus) the SS 
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FE 
erw yuα, uſual characteriſtic Appellations 
under which the Pagans worſhipped moſt 
of their chief Gods “; and who did more- 
over, as Lucian tells us, relate Aoyous ipous 
« Hiſtories of Divine Perſons.” And 
this they might very naturally be in-as- 
much as they were a People policied, and 
accommodated with the more neceſſary 
Arts of Life, (the Inventors whereof they 
had characteriſtically deified for their Re- 
compence) from the moſt diſtant Memory 
of things in Pagan Antiquity. But it will 
by no means follow, that, becauſe the Egyp- 
tians were for the moſt part the original 
Proprietors of the received 8 
Appellations of the chief Pagan Gods, they 
were ſo likewiſe of their ' ſeveral Perſons ; 
Theſe Appellations being rather ſpecific than 
individual ; Titles, as one may ſay, of Office, 
not merely Names of Men; and What might 
therefore be applied in common to different 
Perſons, who in different Ages and Coun- 
tries of the Pagan World had acted under 
a competent Analogy of Hiſtoric Character -. 
- To 
* Aulos Te Neos e ονονιπνννj,jj EASY OV TEWT Ous Al- 
u iou vourrai, xa EA Topo oPtwv ava 
Stv. Herod. Lib. II. cap. 4. eee 
+ Nam Joves plures in priſcis Græcorum literis 
invenimus. ap. Cic. de Nat. Deorum Lib. 3. cap. 16. 
Volcani item Complures, ibid. cap. 22. Mercurins 
unus Ccelo patre, Die Matre natus. Alter Valentis 
et Coronidis Filius. Tertius Jove tertio natùs et 
Maja, Quartus Nilo patre. Quintus, quem count 
F Phenestæ 
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(59). 
To iluſtrate this Matter, Philemon, by 2 2 
rticular Inſtance—One of the Characte- 
riſtic Appellations under which the Egy6- 
tians deified their favourite Goddeſs is, 
was that which the Greels have pretty 
near ly preſerved to us in their Demeter, 
and anſwers in our Language to the Mather 
of Plenty *, The Reaſon of giving this 
Appellation to her was her having taught 
the e the Art of ſowing their 
3 Lands. 


Pheneatæ, qui Feyptiis dicitur Leges et Literas tra- 
didiſſe. ibid. cap. 22. Dianæ item plures— Venus 
Prima Coelo et Die nata. Altera Spuma procreata. 
Tertia Jove nata et Diona. Quarta Syria Tyroque 
concepta, quæ Aſtarte vocatur, quam Adonidi nup- 
ſiſſe proditum eſt Minerva prima, quam Apollinis 
Matrem ſupra diximus. Secunda orta Nilo quam 
AÆgyptii Saitæ colunt. Tertia illa, quam Jove gene- 
ratam ſupra diximus. Quarta Jove nata et Cory- 
phe. Quinta Pallantis Filia, &c. De Nat. Deor. 
Lib. 3. cap. 23. Jupiter igitur generali Regum 
omnium nomine accipitur. Voſf. de Orig. & Prog. 
Idololatriæ, Lib. 1. cap. 14. Poſtea tot prope Nep- 
tuni, quot Principes Inſulares: quod ex Poetarum 
fabulis, fi ad hiſtoriam eas referamus, non obſcure 
cognoſcitur. Ac præter iſtos et Continenti fuere 
Neptuni ſui: in his principes, qui arte equeſtri excel- 
lerent. Voſſ. Lib. 1. cap. 15. Saturnos dictos, qui 
nobilium Regum Vetuſtiſſimi condiderunt Urbes et 
Populos. Ac proinde non unum fed Plures fuiſſe 
Saturnos; quorum Patres Cceli, Filii vero Joves.. 
Nomina igitur hæc fuerunt dignitatis— Analoga, 
[en uam Equivocs,, Xen. de Equivoc, ap. Kirch. 
gypt. ; p. 180. Hinc tot Cœli, Sa- 
hw? Joves, Hercules, Rheæ, Tellures, Veſtz, Juno- 
nes, ob facinorum quæ perpetrarunt Similitudinem, 
Kirch. d. Agypt. p. . WE 
* Dimitir, 
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Lands. Some Ages afterwards Ceres, ar- 
ing done the 3 thing to the People of 
Attica in Greece, when ſhe came to be 
deified there, went under the ſame 2 
Denomination with the Egyptian 3 
this is what the Greek Writers mean, . 
they ſpeak of Js and Ceres as che 0 
Goddeſs *. Not per orally ſuch to be ſure, 
for in this reſpect, their Hiſtories, as re- 
lated by the ſame Writers, put a notorious 
ber between them : But «merely 
85 fay nothing here of their united Phyfical 

haracters in Antiquity) in a Theologrcal- 
Conception of them ; as being worſhipped 
by the different Countries in which they 
lived upon the ſame common Reaſons of 
Apotheoſis ; the one, as has been already 
obſerved, having introduced into Attica, 


What the other had before into Egypt, the. 


three invaluable Bleſſings of Corn, 3 
and Legiſlation. | 
* Toig de cori ara Th RN. YAWroav "5g 
wnrro, Herod, Lib. II. cap. 5g. Kai Tov prev Or 
Eip4v Pars peep penvevojurvey ear Ae rw d I- 
ow eyſioras Tws5 Antumęav. Diod. Sic. Lib. I. p. 1 4. 

+ Mera d This xoprs a pvgoroyoues v 
Anpnreay n uvafeerm, eue TW Nj, Aa 
rradag en TW) 147% Y] Ar NHD u e- 
um, kr heu £74 re ep ru eiue 'Twy 
auh ęrνο rob HaRHra rau 3 eu- 
EpYETNTHi, To 100 % avridwpnoa pe. 
Bod. Sic. Lib. 5. p. 288, "The SF wm rt find, 
of Ceres were whol e by by the Rape of a 


. favorite Daughter ; thoſe of * were al 5 
upon account of the Murder of her H 
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| $a that upon the whole (aid I) the 
,,, Or Head- Characters only, of the 
Heroic- Theology of the Greeks, was all that 
Was — ptian ; the Subjects of the 
Apotheofis with them being no other, for 
the moſt part, than ſuch of their own: 
Heroes, who had taught them the firſt 
ſimpler Arts and Accommodations of Life. 


UnLzss (returned he) to their Tieo- 
3 borrowed, as we ſay, from 
ynonymous ian Predeceſſors in 

the Apotheoſis, — add ſometimes a 
few Circumſtances of Hiſtory derived to 
them from the ſame Quarter. For the 
Greeks, we know, were not over-nice in 
the Chronology * their Heroic-Divinities 3 
but in order to do honor to their Reputa- 
tion would plunder any Age or Country 
for the Materials of it *, In the mean 
time, to return once more to. the ſacred Af. 
fairs of Egypt. The Demoni/m, as has been 
related, of Ofris and Js, or in other 
Words their poſthumous Superintendence 
over the Intereſts of their Country, being 
onee believed and eſtabliſhed thete ; a like 
Pecluafion, would ſoon. come to obtain of 
. ſucli 
Hic enim veterum mos erat, quo 655 admi- 
randæ effent Virtutes eorum quos in Deos retuliflent, 
varios Eximiæ Virtutis in unum conflare, unique 
omnium Geſta attribuere, quod difficile non erat in 


rebus ab tate ſul remotis, et geſtis in Terri longe 
diflitis. Voſſ. de Orig. et Prog. Idol. Lib. 1. cap. 19. 
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ſuch other departed Perſons, as Kul been 
of any conſiderable Eminence in their G Ge 
nerations. And Death, as we have ſeen in 
the Caſe of their two principal Heroes, be- 
ing looked upon by the Egyptians as a 
Change of Scene only, not of Manners or 
Diſpoſition; hence it became a general 
Practice with them to deify their favorite 
Dead under that particular Cbaracter of 
VHefulneſi which they had ſuſtained whilft 
living. And accordingly the ſeveral deiſied 
Inventors of the more neceſſary Arts of 
Life were conſidered by them after their 
Deccaſe as the eſpecial Patron Gods of their 
own perſonal Inventions. | As in the Caſe 
of the Egyptian Vulcan, Veſta, Diana, 
Mercury, g 64 almoſt every other principal 
Character of the Heroic Divinity; except- 
ing that of Neptune, as Herodotus ſeems to 
have thought; a Deity, to whom from their 
religious Averſion to the Sea, and being, in 
the firſt Settlement of their Empire at leaſt, 
no great Sailors, they gave little or no Share” 
of their devout Regards. And indeed ſo 
prevailing was the Opinion with them, of 
the chief Qualities of the Hero ſubſiſting 
in the Demon, that even Typhon himſelf 
Had by this means a Place in their Syſtem 
of Deity ; the. Egyptians, tho they hated 
his Memory, yet dreading his Malice, _- 
accordingly indeavoring to divert or ap 

it * ſuch n * 1 Wee 
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as they conceived moſt ſuitable to the ſup⸗ 


poled peſtilent Humor of this miſchievous 
Piviouy- | 


"Tis upon theſe Grounds (ſaid I) Hor- 
ten/ius, as I ſuppoſe, that the Antients have 
been led to expreſs their Idea of Superſtition 
under the Word SJ£:g10a:xove, diſide mo- 
nim, as we may call it, or the unreaſon- 
able and extravagant Fear of Demons. 


UNDOUBTEDLY; (replied he) and when 
you confider, Philemon, that the Heroic 
Apotheoſis with the antient Pagans was 
indeed nothing more, than tranſlating in 
any particular Inſtance the human Character 


into the Divine one; you will from hence 


eafily obſerve, that as well the Faults, as 


Excellencies, of every ſuch Character, would 


naturally accompany the Proprietor of it 
into his Deified, or Demon-State; and the 
Imperfections of the Man make a Part of 
the Idea of the God. From which low 
and groveling Conception of their Divinities, 
ſuch abject and illiberal Services muſt of 
courſe, with all weaker and more devout 
Tempers eſpecially, enter into the Worſhip 
of them, that one cannot wonder the An- 
tients ſhould make that their Head Charac- 
ter of falſe Practice in Religion, which 
they would neceſſarily find to be one of the 
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Expreffion is, or an anxious Sollicitude to 


pleaſe certain ſuppoſed Demon Powers. 


Now we are upon this Subject ſinter 
2 I) Hortenſius, there is a favorite 
of mine in Lucian ð Treatiſe of 
Bacrifices, which owes, F have often thought, 


its chief Force and Elegancy to a kind of 


Luſus upon this antient Character of Su- 


Perſtition. * There is ſcarce any Man, 


(fays the Author) to be met with, I 


0 Wes imagine; fo thorow difinclined 
to Mirth, but muſt be provoked to laugh 


« at ſome of the popular Ceremonies of 
Religion. But before he would venture 

te to laugh in a Subject ſuppoſed fo ferious, 
* he would be apt to afk himſelf, whether 
* it really was ſach? and whether the 


“ Zealots in theſe unworthy Sacra could 


* deſerve to be called ug eis, Pious Per. 
5 « font, or were not more properly, Seas 
ebe Ras Raxodaiproras? not in 
an active Uſe of the Words here, as his 
Tranflator coldly reprefents him, Diis 
** 1nimicos, atque infelices ac Genios Ma- 
r but in a much more emphatical . 
and paſiue one, © Perſons under the D:/- 
« pleaſure and judicial Infatuation of the 
« Gods, rather than ingaged in the Wor- 
25 * ſnip of them“, or, as we might fay, 
Demo- 


e 
Demoniacs inſtead of Demoniſis in the 
* Offices of their Devotion.” For this I 


take to be the true Idea of the Place; 


which I the rather incline to eſpouſe, as it 


=O Hate ol 3 
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robe Xen vahtu, 1 TaWvaurion Jros X be, N K- 


xodzyjaovas, ouye dur rar,? a GYeves To Jeon 


vTaAnOacw, . wore tiwas uh e evdkec, Kay N 
XEV@paEvoy nech, X% a&ycvoxicw & END pevou Lu- 


cian de Sacrificiis, p. 182. Edit. Bourd. Compare 
25 Luclan the following ones 


with this Paſſage 
from Ari/tophaues. 
Eira ven roi ex A gov PRETTY pai 
Hu nerlohr r, Tas op gu ον, 
Ka roreuh,.e drive, In Nub. p. 160. Edit. Biſet. 
Blepſid. Ma ov aD, aAx fpraxas ; 3 
Chremyl. LanodaiHtvds. In Plut. p. 40. 
Chremyl. D pe Yang wv .. d Bios Tos au- 
Sęarroig Ae, = | 


Tis av ou NYU k Hanau, OL Teri. 


He. In Hut. p. 52. 
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gives a more pointed and ludicrouſly ſatirie 
Turn to the whole Sentiment, agreably to 
the known Manner of- e way: ang 8 8 
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(66) 
- Your Correction here, GMs Hors. 
| nnn) may very probably be a juſt one z 
the Thought is certainly improved by it, 
But at preſent we have other Affairs upon 
our hands, than critical Diſquiſitions. We 
have already, ' you know, conſidered the 
ame Theologic-Charatter as ſubſiſting in 
very different Perſons ; let us now, in paſs " 
ſing, turn the Tables a while, and conſider 
the ſame Perſon, as ſometimes veſted with 
very different Theologic- Characters. We 
have the Teſtimony of Plutarch, that the 
Minerva of Sais in Egypt, where was her 
Temple, you know, with the ſo much 
famed Inſcription, was eſteemed to be the 
fame Perſon with Js x. And we are told 
by Herodotus, that the chief Feſtival of 
this Minerva was that of the . 
the Feſtival of Lamps; donor 3c 
public Illumination of the City Sus by 
Veſſels of lighted Oil T. I Th he 
Obſervations together, and withal recollect 
what has been remarked of the generally 
dramatic Turn of the Egyptian Sacra, we 
ſhall perhaps find Reaſon to conclude, that 
the Minerva we are ſpeaking of was only 
Vs under a more detached and . 
rized 


* To 7 ev Tal vn Abra (%% Le ohig eu; 
zog emiypeÞny HEν ôreαur mn. 8 6140 K. T A* 
Plut. de Iſ. & Oſ. p. 354. 

F Vide Herod, Lib. II. cap. 62, | 


40 ( 67 3 
— len Gf her ; as the Perſon who tau ght 
the Egyptians the Plantation of the Olive 
_ 2 the uſe of Oil for Artificial 

22 y the Abſences of the Sun. 
And — is thus abundantly confirmed to us 
to have been the Minerva A the Egyptians; 
I have: — been inclined to ſuſpect 
the was their Venus likewiſe, Herodotus, 
Drodorus Siculus, and Plutarch all agree to 
inform us, that the Egyptians were no 
Strangers to this Goddeſs. Plutarch repre- 
ſents her as the Wife of ybon. But had 
ſhe really ſtood in this Relation to a Per- 
ſon ſo generally hated in Egypt, the Egyp- 
tians, J am apt to think, would bardly 
have afforded her fo mild a Character , 
Divinity, as is here ſuppoſed. I am rather 
therefore for conſidering Venus, as I have 
ſaid, as the divine Character of Is, in 
quality of the great Mother of her Sumy 
or as the Perſon, who by her Aſſiſtance to 
2 in forming the Egyptiaus into So- 
ety, and going them falutary Laws and 
Di? pline, had laid the Grounds and Foun- 
dation of their national Strength and Popu- 
louſneſs: As, in the fame way of /Fhijk- 
ing, her Halbands 1 perſuade "ay; was 
conſidered: by the Egyptians, as the Father 
of bis Guntry, in the obſcene Ceremony 
of the Phallephoria ; a Practice probably, 
in its firſt Infitation. e te gea-Fau y com- 
8 % 1 eee — 
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(68). 
the Egyptian Polity, under this inguiſhec 
| Negon. or es ooo Lodo” 


: 4 1 proces (ald I) e boy re 
a the very Model, as ſhe is uſually re- 
preſented, of conjugal Affection and Fide- 
lity, reduced at laſt to the Diſſoluteneſs of 
a Venus, one of the looſeſt Characters in 


all Sacred Antiquity, ond, chief . of 
a en — enen DD £ 


Bag ain end be bed ika 
—— not originally be ſo ſeandalous as 
you ſeem to apprehend. How do you 
2 but the more diſreputable Parts of 
it may have been the Additions of After- 
Ages, and owing to the Miſconducts of 
ſome later Subjects of it, than the Perſon 
we are at preſent coneerned with? tho, 
ſhould you inſiſt upon it after all, Phile- 
mon, that a certain Mixture of Inuigus is is 
abſolutely neceſſary to the Idea of a Venus, 
a Critie in Reputations might, for aught I 
knows find Grounds of Suſpicion even 
againſt Js herſelf; This at leaſt is pretty 
remarkable in her Hiſtory, that during the 
Abſence of Oſiris from his Kingdom, a 
Seaſon, one would think, of all othets the 
fitteſt, for a Revallion, » again him to break 
N has <f out 


Bn amr vag » Moajiray « £07 oi fatale 
Tov Atoveov' Topper, Nh rn Juin, x TH Hon. 
W*v ro v. Herod. Lib. II. cap. 144. 
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out in, we hear nothing of Typhin and his 
Faction. All, it ſeems, went well and 
peaceably in Egypt, ſo long as 1/is Was the 
ſupreme Manager there. Might not one 
be tempted to ſuſpect here, that the Charms 
of her Perſon were the Security of her 
Government? and that Love was the great 
foothing Power which could thus effectually 
compoſe the reſtleſs Turbulency of Ambi- 
tion? a Suſpicion, which is increaſed by 
what Plutarch reports to us, of the un- 
juſtifiable Partiality of : 74s towards Typhon, 
even after his having been the Murderer of 
Oris; when, upon — — him 
up to her as his Captive, ſhe was prevailed. 
upon to give him his Liberty . —— ſee, 
Pbilemon, there is need of ſome Candor 
to believe, that even the continent Js, as 
you call her, Was wholly proof againſt cer- 
tain tender Failings and, however affec- 
tionate ſhe is repreſented to have been to 
the Memory of her Huſband, had not taken 
nen ee * ene 1 4 
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Bor the Eg gyptians. (6a) Llp 7 


were not — in Char: 
or at leaſt their Gratitude was too ſtrong 
for their Cenſoriouſneſs; and they could 
eaſily overlook a few Slips i in Conduct, in 


a — of iss — Uiekulnc 
ny Beneficence. 45 f 


1 Sab bebe he) Biebl, Kar. are 
no Friend to Ii in the Capacity of a Venus; 
I will therefore change the Scene for you, 
and introduce her to your Acquaintance 
under a Character, you will probably have 
leſs Exception to, that of the Egyptian 
Rhea, or Mother of the AA The Man- 
ner — this Divine Perſonage i in 


the Goddeſs « of b Hllerapoli in Syria, under 
the Image of a Woman wearing a Turret, 
or Crown reſembling the Faſhion of a 
Tower; upon her Head; and ſupported by 
Lions x. Virgilis  Cybele, you know, is 
alſo gurrita, and ſeated in a Chariot drawn, 


we are to N 1 yen fame mn of 
n 
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( 71 . 
Animals . 'Whoever was the ſtrict Per: 
ſonal Subject of this Repreſentation, I can- 
not help being of Opinion, the Thought of 
it, as dne may ſay, was altogether Eg. 
Han: And that the Turret a0 Lions were 
Emblems firſt made uſe of in Egypt, as 
often as is was conſidered there as a Pa- 
troneſs of Building and political Aſſocia- 
tion ; one very important Conſequence 
whereof to Mankind was, either taming 
the Fierceneſs, or guarding againſt the In- 
juries, of the more dangerous Species of 
Wild Beaſts, That ſhe ſhould be ſtyled a 
Mother of Gods can be no Myſtery, if we 
reflect that ſhe ſeems to have led the Way 
in thoſe Inventions of more civilized Life, 
which gave the firſt Grounds of Apotheoſis 
3 3 ſeveral reputed Authors. Not to 
„ that ſome of theſe Deified Artiſts 
5 probably in a literal Senſe her Chil- 
dren. 80 that the Idea which /s gives of 
herſelf to Lucius in 4, uleius, upon his ad- 
drefling her to reſtore him to his Humanity, 
has poſſibly a great deal of Theological, 
— but little Hiſtoric Truth in it; 
when ſhe tells him, She is that God. 
« deſs, whom all Nations worſhip under 
« different Views of her Character. That 
<« the original Natives of Phrygia called her 
6 n and the . of the 
——— Gal. — 
— — — alis ia er 
Invehitur Gurra 8. 8 Brent ke Urbes 
Læta Deum Parts, Vive. 


F C a 5 Ne A * | 
Gods. Thoſe of Arrica, che Cetreplan- 


8 | 


* Venus of Paphos. Thoſe of Crete," Diana 
% Dittyma,'or the Inventreſs of the Hunt- 
<« ing-Net. 'TheS:cihans, Proſerpine. The 


* Elenſini ans, Ceres. Others, Juno. Others, 


<« Bellona. Thoſe, Hecate. Theſe, Rham- 
* 2ufa. But the Egyptians only had her true 
Name, which was that of #be Queen Iſis m.“ 


| 'To | conſider her again, Philemon, under 
which her more aſcertained Appellation 


We left her, you know, in her departed 


or Demon-ſtate, removed by the fond Gra- 


titude of her Survivors from Earth to Hea- 
ven, and refiding in their Imaginations in 
the Orb of the Moon; whilſt the Soul of 
Oſiris was received, it was conjectured, 
into that of the Sun. Afterwards, when 


the Egyptians had applied themſelves, to 


aſtronomical Obſervations, and it was' re- 
marked by them, that the Heliacal riſing 
of the Star Sot his, which the Greeks called 
by the Name of Aſtrocyon, or the Dog-Star, 
always preceded, and ſeemed, as it were, 

* Cujus numen unicum multiformi Specie, ritu 
vario, totus veneratur orbis. Me primigenii Phry- 
ges Peſſinunticam nominant Deum Matrem, Hinc 
Antocthones Attici Cecropiam Minervam, IIlinc 


fluctuantes Cyprii Paphiam Venerem. Cretes Sagit- 
tiferi Didtymnam Dianam. Siculi trilingues Stygiam 


Proſerpinam. Eleuſinii Vetuſtam Deam Cererem. 
Junonem alii. Bellonam alii. Hecatem iſti. Rham- 


nuſiam illi. Egyptii vero nomine appellant Regi- 


* 


(73 x | 

to announce to them, the a roaching annual 
nee oe Nile, the nals Is the 
9 nt of fi er to te in 
Sor his, as well as e and to be the 
influencing Cauſe of that kind Admonition, 
which they yearly received from this uſe⸗ 
ful Lumina Dioabrus informs us, 
that ſome 95 antient Greek Mytholo- 
giſts called Ofris by the Name of Sirius, 
or — Star; from e tis 7 i 
probable, but the Egyptians had given him, 
as well as his Confer, a Part 15 the good 
Offices of this their Celeſtial Monitor * 
And in general, we may obſerve here once 
for all, tl the Deification of the antient 
Heroes uſually paſſed under the Notion of 
their inhabiting El Stars T; whoſe 
„ Names 
Tig de wag 85 tr arrng, Aipvrſirr. 
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(74) 
Names they from thenceforth took them- 


ſelves, and often returned the Favour in 
kind, by giving them their own. 


ones, whilſt upon Earth, in requi I. 4 


chus Hero-worſhip became as it were in 


8 upon Luminary-worſhip; which in 


oduced frequently, as will here- 
after mae 8 . 


explained, ſuch a total Confuſion. 
of the civil, with the natural Gods of the 


antient Pagans, as to make it extremely 


difficult to determine with any of 
Satisfaction to oneſelf what Part of their 
religious Ritual had relation to one Sort of 


Divinities, and what to the other. Of 


which no one can want a ſufficient Con- 
viction, who will be at the pains of in- 
forming himſelf, with what puzzled Induſ- 

try Voſfius, and other leatned Writers upon 
the Theology of the Antients, have labored 
in this imbaraſſed Subject. But here, 
Philemon, let me prepare you a little for a 

very conſiderable Change of Scene, which 


in the Courſe bf our Speculation you are 


now to expect from me. Inaſmuch as, 
from having carried up your Thoughts to 
the celeſtial Regions, as the happy Reſi- 
dence of the departed Oſiris, and Vis, I am 
next to bring you acquainted . with them 
under a Conception more degrading, than 
even their late human State; 1 mean, 
* as inhabiting the Forms of | certain 
wy I Anu fome of the leaſt honor- 

| 1 « able, 


( 75 ) 

0 able, and reptile 3 theraſelves, in 
time not eee * 
— ep Dit 
muſt be owned, not a little diſadvantageous 


this to the Parties concerned in it. But 


whatever Objections they might have to 
make to ſuch a reduced Situation of Divi- 
nity, I aſſure you I have none to attending 
them in it; as it promiſes to lead you into 
the Article of the Symbolic- Theology of 
the Egyptians; under which Head, you 
know, you are to let me a little into the 
| general Notion of their celebrated Hiero- 
typhics. A Point, T am 1 impatient! to have 
p oy ue yOu! * eine en one 


4 + * N - 1 4 Fs 


e far ber lied nee as we doit pike 
y concern 9 this Matter, that is, as far 
as the Hieroglyphics ſtand connected with 
the ſymbolic or animal Worſnip of Egypt, I 


will give you the beſt Accdunt of them 


that I can. For a nice and critical Dif. 
quiſition of the Hreroglyphic Science, beſides 


that the Subject itſelf is not a little dark 


and perplexed, and would moreover too 
une divert our as ra m_ what they 


e eee eee 


* When Ofiris and It came to *. adi 


with the Sun and Moon, which gave them an In- 


tereſt in all thoſe different kinds of ere e er 


mals which were conſidered as Symbols of theſg 


uminar ies. 
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(76) | 
are here princi . in; I have 
the leſs N well as Inclination to 


attempt this, as I have good Grounds to 
believe it has already fallen into much abler 
Hands; and makes part of a Work ſhortly 
pected from the Preſs, the Second 
Volume of the Divine Legation of 
„ Moſes ye rc.” — ur- 
then, Philemon, I begin with obſerv- 
20 you, that, before the Introduction of 
Iphabetic Characters into the World, the 
beſt way Men could think of to ſignify to 
each other their Thoughts in Writing was, 
either by a direct Picture, wherever that 
Gi; „ - was pradhicable, of the Object they had 
© occaſion to deſcribe,” or in other Caſes 
Aby ſubſtituting viſible Objects for inviſible 
ones, in the way of Emblem or natural 
4 Symbol.” For the Practice of writing 
by immediate Picture, the bare mention 
is a ſufficient Explication of it. For the 
— U I _ n better to 
ent it to you, than ing you a 
Page _ of — 2 Siculus upon this 
e i vou will trouble your ſelf to 
reach me down that Author from behind 
you. Tis here in the fourth Book of 
ia Hiſtorical Library. ——< But now (ſays 

* he) Lam. to take notice of ep Ethiopic 
| , Characters; called by the Egypti ans, 
wy e For the Make or F ee 


1 1 77 ). 5 
7 of them, they reſemble the Forms of all 
«ſorts: of Aale certain of the mew 
at r Members of the human Body; as 
5 likewiſe different kinds of Meckivical 


„ Inſtruments. For the Manner of Writ- 


me with the People I am ſpeaking of. is 
not by Words, but Things, which. have 

0 — tropical Senſes habivaily affixed to 
them in the Memory. Thus they de- 
« lineate a Hawk, a Crocodile, and a Ser- 
<« pent; A Man's Eye, Hand, and Face; 
* With other Repreſentations of a like 
«© nature. By a Hawk, which is a Bird 


Har — 7x fiift Flig bt, they ſignify 
« Suit net, or e at large. Which 


Quality, in the Thing or Perſon. under 


“ Conſideration with —— is by Uſe al- 


<. moſt as readily ſuggeſted to their Minds 
by the Figure of this Animal, as if it 
had been expreſſed to them in Words. 
* 80 a Crocodile is the Emblem of Ma- 
« lice. The Eye of Juſtice and Vigilance, 
« The Right Hand with the Fingers ex- 
< tended of Gain. The Left Hand.cloſed 
of Frugality. And che like is to be un- 
<<. derſtood of all their other Marks. For 
<«. following with the Mind the natural 
* Srgnrficancy of each Object, and having 
te their — and Attention well exer- 


ct ciſed to this purpoſe, they come by de- 


« grees to a . and immediate Appre- 
| 85 of « .henſion 
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« benſion of whatever is this way expreſſed 
to them . You cannot but remark 
here, Philemon, (continued he) that the 
Hiſtorian all along repreſents it as the 
Work of Time and Pains to acquire a Fa- 
cility at Underſtanding this Emblem Lan- 
guage. And indeed the obvious Imper- 

fection in every reſpect of the emblematic 
Character, compared with the way of 
Writing by Letters of an Alphabet, is to 
me ſuch a natural Dem tion, that 
Hieroglyphics, as J ſaid before, © were both 
* TN" in the Order 850 Time to Letters, 
0 | cc and 
®, Mn 1 OI Yerpparun, r wap 
Ayu lieg dA iegey du pin, p ron. cufeßzt- 

Bure Tov. robe parv rumobg VTragX αοννιν d favloug 
Croors warroda eig, xou xpornaiors Mau peo, ert 
& o,, 104 HS , TEXTING oo Jap eu THF 
ru co aufeoews 1 renmper res wap æbrole 
rn u rox:iatvo N amrodiduow, et e ιẽ, 
ry frTxYpePopevur, R peraPogas turnen wund an- | 
atv YeuPours Yap iegonce, Xa ND ers, 0 : 
op, N vo 8% 100 gufacroc TY auß rur pan 
bon, xa Xe Xia, . "Wpootowove Nr rec roter 
eU que dg cure T1[A0VE8 Warr TH ofews 77 
vojaeve., die To So rebre 1b] wmv Ed d ε 
X 0furaroy* parraiPeperou Te d JoYog Tas o 
ter Pop tig Warts TH OE, Hes TH TOTO ö 
Xl, wagen dings 701g Eonar Talg Yap £v 
£X0TOS EVOUT aus ea c M, ůUNeyreg, X04 H= 
xtr eee *. ννανν v ovTes Tas WXass 
dels kv, r VEVEAphfeevioy ava q⁰νñcr 


Diod. Sic. Bib. Lib. III. p. 145. 


(9) _ 

« and del at firſt merely for want 
« of them, that did not the wildeſt 
Whimſies ſometimes find their ſerious Abet- 
ters, even amongſt Perſons otherwiſe of good 
Underſtanding, I ſhould be tempted to 
wonder, how the contrary Opinion to this 
I ever have met with any ſenſible Ad- 
Yet ſo it has proved, Philemon; 

« 7 — the comparative neceſſary Imperfec- 
<, tion of Picture, to literary Characters 
e their want of Verbs and connective Par- 
ticles — the ſuppoſed inaccurate Way of 
= OG them in the firſt Ages, cafily 
n to Miſtakes of their Meaning — 
the obſerved Intermixture of both forts 
7 4 5 Characters in remaining Egyptian 
“ Monuments, the one inſerted to help 
* out the defective Senſes of the other — 
* (all of which I cannot but think ftrong 
Arguments of Letters being 4% antient, 
te becauſe ſo much more uſeful than Hie- 
« roglyphics”) are by an Author of no leſs 
Diſtinction than the knowing and ingenious 
Mr. Shuckford, in his © Connection of the 
« Sacred and Profane Hiſtory” produced 
as Evidences on. the quite oppoſite fide of 
this Queſtion &. In ſuch very different 
Lights do different Perſons ſee the fame 
Objects! One farther Inſtance of which, 
with regard to myſelf and this Writer, 
* whom nevertheleſs I have a Juſt Eſteem) 


E See Stuck. Con. vol. II. p . 295-f | 


Fo 


"we may ſay, Nature, as 
Its fide ; ſomething of an inberent Signi- 
ficancy in it; an Aptneſs of itſelf to point | 
ont its particular Meaning. 


(30 


1 cannot help remarking here, becauſe it 
ſeems to me a very extraordinary one. 


The Men of the firſt Ages ( 5 


te could much ſooner invent and ma 


. de Character, than ene acquire 


ITC: zh to draw And 
therefore War ee tis "ts mot pro- 
be bable, was firſt invented and made uſe 


e of #” As if the mere Faſineb of the 


Writing or Figuring part was all that was 


Here to be confidered, and not rather, and 
3 E the Eaſineſs of the Underftand- 


For, in this View ſurely, the Picture 
an Animal diftinguiſhed by ſome remark- 
able Quality, tho ever ſo il} drawn, would 


at leaſt bid fairer to ſuggeſt to Mens Minds 


the Idea of that valiry , than a merely 
arbitrary Mark of e Quality _ 


be ſuppoſed to do: "The one kind of 


erde 2 wholly for its interpreta- 


iſted Memory; ; the other, 
vio ST Sy oe ba it was liable to be 
— miſtaken) having er erally, as 
as Art, on 


+ 


Tus isa ſtrong Liſle (I Wen 


| Horrenf us, of what I remember to have 


often heard you complain of, © Mens in- 
: ce terpreting 
See Shuck. Con. vol. II. p. 2906. ö 


Aa bed eo the Elknek this 
Rule of Interpretation.” The Authbr | 
baby had his Eye upon Alphabetic \ 
ting in his own titte; of Which thougli 
che Uſe de wholly” founded j 1 7 
yet” we are apt "to think büt wranly of 4 
Man's Attainments; Who & at a ſoſs to 
read and underſtand His own Mother 
Tongue at leaſt. And 5 — when one on- 
ſiders how mücli time it takes kd 
0 teach a Child, of an abſolut = 
een Perſon. the de Uſe of "His 
even now that the Marks of them ate ready 
| formed to his" hands, w eee 
which ſome habe thought. ſiperinatural — 
that Inſtruction” this way is reduced to 
Rule and Method and moreoyer” that 
| age itſelf js Contrived With much arti- 
Aa! Aiſtance'ts- the Memory in the mes 
charieal Structure and Compofition of it 
1 thus, I ſay, be well confidered, Horten- 
155 one ſhall have but little to expect 
9 of gent 
rollers, in Ages, towa car- 
ing on any competent degree” of literary 
ymmerce amongſt Mankind.) In Which 
way of Thinking one is not a little con 
firmed by —— that in China, where 
this ſort of rude Character is made use ol, : 


| the Leaves, who und — 
M moderate 


” ER" — 1 


bat only ſo many "Craradiery 


n_'therefore, I think, to be 
wh ch Hieroglyphics were the firſt 
nkind gained towards Writing: Or, 
Original; Way they had of commu- 
5 h one another at * 
2 1 On r Emblem-Cha- 


Y 
meas which A conn iy! 
; Reaſon, TITRE n. 


en 5 ate 2 17 4 Ni 

" * * b 

5 all Lean Huber Fo if fp f 1 7 Aden ag 
ne ch 7 ma; t 4 no Letters at all, 


ers Sixſcore Thouſand, © The 
— 5 ie rn ery 
0 r Lan 8 

Fol. p. 201. The Nunbef e of Letters they (the Chi- 
neſe) uſe is exceſſive—It is true he who can make 
785 uſe of Twenty Thouſand is a good Scholar. 
ette's Account of the Empire of Obina, 

Book III. chap. 11. 1 e Hanes 


Pighty, and Lees wh by oy FE by —— 
ghty 


bas I. p. 131. 
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By — — Mo- 
or Poſtures of Animals before ap- 

ce — to Hieroglyphical Repreſentation . 
Thus, for Inſtance, the firſt Letter of their 
Alphabet, tis ſaid, is only the Beak of the 
1hrs placed croſs- wiſe upon its twua Legs: 
As their Delta is the Legs of the ſame Ibis 
confidered together with the Line of the 
Earth which they include in ſtanding upon 
it +. But to let this pals, as a matter per- 
haps more curious, than ; and with-- 
out entering tes, into the ks of Hiero- 
Foa Writin 3 the Grounds of it, we 
e ſeen, are din te the practicable Sub- 
*ſtitution of ne Thing, for another, upon 
ie the account of a certain * or 
* Ana of their reſpective C = 
* Of preſent, and viſible Objects fo 
vc or diſtant ones: Or, more — a 
« ſively, of Ideas of the Senſes, for thoſe 
* of Memory or Underſtanding.” In which 
[View of the matter, Philemon, the natural 
Conception, I think, which offers itſelf is, 
that in the Hier oghyphic, as in every other 
Species of Art, the eaſieſt Productions were 
les the rſt: kf: gt We mat c 


- Melle Pam Bebe Wee ro- 
W ex quatuordecim literis fuiſſe concinnatam, 
ut refte quoque Clemens, Euſebius, eæterique tradunt, 

ex ſacrorum Animalium forma, inceſſu, aliarumque 
corporis Partium ſitibus deſum̃ptam. Neben Obe- 
WF + h. p. 125. r 


» 7" 


Weben 6 Pe - 2 $4,044 $2 


2 


— 3 the — are — 
to have made of a Month, the one 
“ Moon with the Horns turned e 
. wards, and the other by a Branch of tlie 
8: Palm-Tree r; ” chat & the Mon, one 
broug ht. ee Uſe': i 3 nth — 
JE to obſerve, that the Moon to- 
5 wards the end of has Mend always a 
ge pear d in ſuch a manner, which was - 
reaſon of this Symbol; than, . that it was 

** the Nature of the Palm. Tree to put aut a 
% new Shoot preciſely every Month, which 
was the Foundation of the other. So again, 


a Mole might much more eaſily come to 


ſignify Blindneſs + TWO Men joining 


Hands, Concord 1 — A Man armed, and 


e Ts a Riot den valking 


* # 


R 


Darn, ty n auaroAn pos re ww, olg X88%= 
WY tene, er d vn amaxpic, eig ro ατατ 
olg xt 1 bebkiv. Horap. Hierogoli On. i Hierog. 4 


1 Horap. lib. 2. Hierog. 63. PUP eincron 
1 L.. 2. Hier. 11. er x. A 
b Ibid, Hierog. 1. 2 201 50 "> l A JIG ; 


feng. 8 Ten % erteraf lm £is T0 ere, 
erte 


into a Beaſt + —or. : Hawk. pon the Wing, 
the ſwift Courſe of the Wind + The 
Analogies in all theſe Inſtances being of the 
moſt ſimple and ſtriking ings —Than:the 
the Number 109 5, the Complement of 
Dre Tere of three Vears, could 
come to ſignify Silence, becauſe a Child 
5 which oes not get the uſe of its 8 
« in that time, never afterwards 
Fe a Sher Kanther to ſtand fora 
concealed Villain, « < becauſe that Animal 
« hunts for its P ſecretly, and keeps in 
** the Scent of its! to N giving 
the Creature it has a Deſign a1 
* ſufficient notice of i its —— 8.” Or 
again, than a Man's never ſtirring out of his 
own Doors could be expreſſed by an ny 
and the Wings of a Bat, "Fonds 


x; {HE athens 

„ Horap. lib. x. ci 8. 

+ Horap. Hierog. lib. 2. , ap 37. 

2 Lib. 2. Hierog. 15. 

| Ap yeoPorres, ap juor X u evra 
wert  YpaPovow, os rpierodg tor X,20v0u agib pus, £x 
Tgraxogiuy, eEmeoyra FevTE agg Tov £T0VG v rage 
roc. > ov Xpovoy pn AaAnoav To Woudiey ved. 
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Lib. I. Hierog. =” 6 96 2 8 


8 Agron epuPwAruerre | iure — NT cory 
xpuTlovra. & taurov, dert pen Yu mes Toi ados, de- : 
AovTes cnfemau, apa EwygaPovow* aurn Jag 
xpuPa 1 To Gwe, Dneeves, jan ou[xcogevon TW adap o- 

m apple, x H ννjũẽt aucun TWY αννονν Cr, | 
far Hb. II. * _ 


«. Feathers of a Bat placed at the Entrance 
* of an Ant's Neſt keeps all the Ants ſtrictly 
e confined there *. —Or laſtly, than the 
Cucuba could be made the Finden of 
Gratitude*® becauſe it was obſerved of 
that Bird, that it took a very particular 
* Care of its aged Parents; building them 
% A Neſt in the fame Place where it had 
been hatched and brought up itſelf; 
4 aſſiſting them with its Beak at the time 
of loſing their old Feathers ; and fur- 
ds niſhing them with Food till that Seaſon 
0 was over, and they were again able to 
« ſupport themſelves > Wh AS yet, Pbi- 
lemon, * Analogies concerned, are 
not, I aſſure you, Ret, ct fo refined, 
as numberleſs others I cubs mention to 
upon which much of this Hierog 7190 
oe Language was founded. But I 
rather inſtance in the Particulars before us, 
becauſo they hang ko np to common 


Life, 


* AvJpuTov ampoirov Badges ona, aug. 
* X If voxregsdo; 4 wygoPovow* gor Ti 
* vv 7 w leg £45 1 VEOT CLAY Tv [ugpamav, ov i 
— — curl Tis, Horap. Hierog. Lib. 2 25 Tie 
05 

. 5 Evxgagroriay yeaÞorres, bun Jar 4 656 
ham TOTO fh0v0 TW G&AOY WV Co ereday. Ur Y 
yoveav exleaÞn, vefacac 0 abrolg rm auTIV ee 
d. Xupνν & & Yap un abr ckerpaßhn 7 rom weg- 
ci &VT015 welncas, TLAAEL QUTWN r ſepa, . po 1 TE 
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ife phich 
$9.0 Mankind Pe occaſion NM: write 


5 1985 tink d) in 15 LATE 
I Ty arms) ne andrea 


„ Hortenfius, a Man muſt ag 


a very tolerable Naturaliſt. 5 


cannot h ving here, the learning 
one's. En oberg be muſt have been 
a far more, agreable, as well as [ani 


HY 4 


1 is in dur mode ern Ages; ſince 
of going to one's. Horn- Baok, or ones 

A for the Character and 

of A's and B's, the Scholar had the far nab 


| Volume of Nature before him; e 


not improve in Mor dt without a correlpe 
dent Progreſs in Things. Tis pity this 
double Improvement is not a little more con- 
3 in modern Education. Language, we 
every truely told, is, the great. Rey to 
TDN a but as che matter 3 is too eom· 
monly. managed With us, tis really, a, great 
while before r re of it to gur 
Minds. How much time is by e 
le in their Youth, — i in mere mecha: 


form much as "2s thought, of for 
xm! whereas, there 3 ſomething ot Fancy 


'3 


| 7 * 
8 ; 2 144 8 : 


| 'Chrrefi aden? ; and to | 
_ the mute. and even inanimate 
e Creation, thus ſignificantl expreſs 
our Minds for ug. | I think AA how 
loſt to the World. We hear indeed forfie- 
times of Letters conveyed to Perſons at 4 
Hiſtance by certain featbered Meſſengers ; 
ra kk oy if Fmiſtake'not, in a late cele- 
nftance, was tought to ſignify a 
Freafiiable or : But neither 
of theſe Caſes are at all equsl to the Point 
in queſtion. We ſeem to conſider” the 
World of Animals as deſigne wholly for 
ie: Purpoſes, than thoſe of converſing 
by them; unleſs now and then we ſer 
lets on talking and moralizing im a human 
Voice and Accent, and think r to give 
4 Lecture to our "own Species under on 
or other of their N Forms. 0 
ay 2 8d et FOUR Orr! Bi 
Tin Ingenuity; died Botha 
Philemon, *bf-the' Hirroghphic Art was in 
time the Ruin of it; 45 if gave occaſion to 
that total Abuſe of the Inſtitution of Sym- 
bolicWiiting, by which, what was intended 
— — rnb Mens — n the 
ng them; 
and e en in a Ri wes it Uſ, 
in condlifion into unintelli- 
gi — Hh * Mich x Mens oF B more 
thoightful and ſpeculative Sl grew 
degrees to write n 4 #he com- 
itt | > mon 


„ 39 1. 

mon Level, as to be underſtood by no body 
but themſelves. Which was more ef) pecially 
the Caſe, after the 3 as we 
ſhall ſee, became ſacred 
practiſed at firſt in the humble Concerns. 2 

e Life, were applied moſtly to the 
Subjects of Science or Divinity. In 
the mean while, one Inconvenience which 
ſoon attended this Hreroglyphica/ way of 
Writing, and which doubtleſs aſſiſted to the 
Abuſe I have been mentioning, was the 
Number of equivocal Senſes which the fame” 
Word often had, grounded upon the d:Fe- 
rent Qualities or Conceptians of the ſame 
_ ſenſible Repreſentation. Thus, as we learn 
from the ſixth Hreroghyphic in the Collec- 
tions of Horapollo, a Hawk was either 
e the Sun, or Exaltation, or ſome extraor- 
4 dinary Fall, or Preeminence, or Blood, 
« or Victory. The Sun; as being an Ahi- 
mal remarkably. prolific, and long-lived ; 
<« and moreover from its great Strength of 
“ Sight ſeeming to be a kind of natural 
Image of him. . —.— Were — 
Hawk by his perpendicular Flight ea 
<« riſes above any other Bird. Falling; 
from the quick and immediate Deſcents 
he is obſerved to make from the greateſt 
e heights. Preeminence; becauſe he is of 
< ſuperior Nature to other Animals of the 3 
Feathered Rind. Blood; becauſe: that 
1 3 to be bis Drink and Nenad. 
ment. 


Context an ſuch Inſtances 


( go ) 
* ment, Victory; becauſe he has the Art 
to overcome any Bird who encounters 
him, though ſuperior to him in Strength, 
* by turning himſelf upon his Back in the 
Air, whenever he is in danger of being 
% worſted by his Antagoniſt,” 80 again 


the Hieroglypbic of the Beetle ſtood © for 

any thing produced from a ſingle Cauſe; 
for Birth; or the beginning to exiſt; 
« for the World; a Father; and a Man. * 
The Reaſons may be ſeen in the tenth 
 Heeroglyphic of the Author juſt mentioned. 
In like manner the Vultur was made to fig 
nify © a Mother; or Sight; or a B 7 
F, of Land; or Preſcience; or a Year; or 
ce. the Heavens; or Mercy ; or Unity; as 
the ſame Writer 8 us in his 242 
an: 0 5x88) | 


Tun: being me | thun equivocal 
(ſaid I) is but a Defe&t which the Hiero- 
glyphic Language has in common with moſt 
other Languages; eſpecially, if the Orien- 
taliſts are to be relied on in this matter, 
with the more Antient and Eaſtern ones; in 
which, I am ſure, the fame Word bas 
often as many ſeveral, and ſometimes widely 
different Meanings, as the moſt compl icated 
 Hieroghyphic you can pitch — But the 
both kinds is 

the Rule by which to aſcertain the Senſe: 
and in moſt Caſes, I Thoukd think, would 


g N 


6 91) J) 
do it with t6lerable Exactneſs. But after all, 
Hortenfius, it was but an idle ſort of Oeco- 
nomy in the Coiners. of this Hieroglyphic 
Language; to be thus frugal of their Words, 
when they had the whole compaſs of Na- 
ture in their power; to furniſh themſelves 


with a ann copious nen 


Tu ty were like other Fan of Lani- 


guages, (replied he) more ſtudiousof Abridg- 
ment than Perſpicuity; and willing more- 
over, I — 2 to ſave the Trouble of 
writing more than was abſolutely neceſſary. 
Tho', on the other hand, Philemon, if one 
conſiders, a little Parſimony here is at leaſt 
more excuſable than in Alphabetic Lan- 
guage; ſince it was a far eaſier matter for 
them to acquaint themſelves with the united 
| Properties of the ſame Objects, than to 
diſtinguiſh to a ſufficient Degree the appro- 
priated Peculiarities of different ones. And 
yet again, upon ſecond Thoughts, I know 
not, but it had ſtood them in almoſt as lit- 
tle Expence of Time and Obſervation, (and 
I am fure it had been a far more uſeful 
Application of both) thus to have inlarged 
in many Caſes their Stock of Words in this 
Emblematic Language, as it muſt haye done 
to contract them in the Method they have 
taken, by attending to ſuch nice and intri- 
cate Analogies of Objects to one another, as 
are the Ground of theſe Hieroghphical 
N 41 1 


Lge \ 
Naik 
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Equivocatians *, But this, tho it would 
have added greatly to the Uſefulneſs of Hi- 
eroglyphical Writing, would haven taken 
off much from the Myſtery of it: An End, 
to which the Hieroglyphics came in time 
to be fo almoſt univerſally applied, that 
many, People have been led to believe they 
were originally invented for this very Pur- 
poſe ; and that the Progreſs of them was not, 
as Thave repreſented it, from common Life, | 
into Subjects of Religion, but, on the con- 

| _ from Religion, into common Life. 


| Tur [Court you have aſſigned them, 
(cad I) is, I think, both the mot natural 


in 

v, Moveyers „eue, n Lenke 8 Co- 
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Hierog. lib. 1. Hicrog, 10. 


_ {Gag} 
in itſelf, and the moſt ſuitable to the known. 
reſerved and involved Manner of the — 
tian Prieſthood ; who, had the Hierogly- 
phics been originally a learned or facred 


Character only, would hardly, I perſuade 
myſelf, have ſuffered them to be. ards 


proſtituted to common and GOIN Sub- 
* 7 0 


Aub yet, 3 he) i in the Accounts 
we have of the Obeliſks of Se/oftris and 
Rameſſes, Perſons who lived long after the 
Introduction of Symbolic, or Animal Wor- 
ſhip into I, we meet with Hierogly- 
phics appli very different Purpoſes from 
Religious ones. f two of thoſe of the for- 
mer of theſe Princes, we are informed, that 
their Inſcriptions ſet forth, © the Extent of 
* his Power, the flouriſhing Condition of his 
« Revenue, and the Number of his Vic- 
« tories.” And, wherever. he made any 
Conqueſt, we are told, his Practice was to 
erect Pillars, upon which, together with o- 
ther Inſcriptions proper to the Occaſion, 
he left behind him, © certain obſcene Em- 
“ blems of the manly or — Tem 
per of the conquer d Nation 5. * , 


F Tore . 7e 8 N To 5 r 
poco, x TOY api) Ko TWV KATATONE MANS “ b 
vov, Diod. Sic. Bib. Lib. I. p 37. 

"2M Diod. Sic. Bib. Lib. 1, p. 35. 


Rameſſes, now ſtanding at Rome, you are 
not to be informed, Philemon, that it is 
of the Kind we are now ſpeaking of; 
and yet we know from Hermapron's Tranſ- 


Aation of it, that it is a mere Piece of ful- 


ſome Panegyric to that vain Monarch; 
ſuch as gives one, I have often thought, a 
much more contemptible Idea of his Sub- 
jects, than it does a great one of himſelf *. 
Jam ſenſible the learned Kz7cher condemns. 
Hermapion's Tranſlation here, as contrary 
to the whole Tenor and Genius of the Hie- 
roglyphic Character; which, as he tells us, 
„ was never uſed to record the Praiſes 
* and Victories of Kings, but confined 
„ wholly to ideal and intellectual Mat- 
* ters.” But Antiquity, a much better 
Judge doubtleſs in the Caſe, is unanitnous 
in thinking otherwiſe : And this Author, 
*tis well known, has his head fo full of 
the myſterious Wiſdom of the Egyptians, 
that he will needs wreſt every thing to ſome 
recondite Meaning with them. As if a 
Darkneſs, like that which was once provi- 
dentially brought upon their Country, had 
univerſally fpread itſelf over their Under- 

ſtandings ; and becauſe their FHzeroglyphics 


ee e bad 
* Vide Am. Marcell. Lib. 17. 8 

7 Kirch. Obeliſc. Pamphyl. p. 15 1. Doctrinam 
Hieroglyphicam, non Regum laudes & victorias 
Continere, ſed ſolas res ideales & intelle Ctuales, 


(999 
had too often an intricate Intendment, there- 
fore they could never poſfibly have an obvious 
one. But tis amuſing enough to obſerve, how 
Men will labor for x Favorite Hypotheſis. | 


As the learned Author ( interpoſed — 
was ſo determined, it ſeems, to aſſert the 
every where high and important Con- 

ſtruction of the Hieroglyphic Writing, I 
think he had fully anſwered his Far- 
poſe here, by co idering the Inſcription 

we are ſpeaking of as of a more raked. 
and dignified kind, from its relation to the 
| Subject and Conduct of Maze/ty ; inſtead of 
going thus againſt the Senſe of Antiqui- 
ty, no leſs than that of the Ar pohg to 
n his recondite Syſte. 


* y i Pi 


'To Gy the Truth, Philomon, 8 
he) I have often thought the Monument 
in queſtion, + with ; thoſe other Egyptian 
Monuments which remain to us, inſcribed - 
in the Hierqgiypbic Character, to be fo far 
from Evidences of the univerſally ſublime 
and myſterious Senſe of the Egyptian Hie 
roglyphics, that I would not —— a ſtron- 
ger Evidence of the contrary; Inaſmuch as 
they give us good Reaſon to believe, that 
Hieroglyphics in their firſt Inſtitution in 

Egypt, were, as has been ſaid, nothing 
more than the Original Character, or com- 
mon Mriting of: the Country; which, ha- 
ving GN: 0 Reverence from this very 
Cir- 


Rs (9699 
Circumſtance of its EY was for this: 
reaſon uſed in all Public Inſcriptions, even 
after the Introduction of Alphabetic Wri- 
ting for more and familiar In- 
teroourſe. But however he Hieroglyphics 
may have been ſometimes indifferently ap- 


plied to Civil, or Sacred, fo they were but 


blic Uſes, tis time for us to conſi- 
der them under the more diſtinguiſhed 
Notion of a Religious Character or 5 
ſion; the only one, as has been before ob- 
ſerved, in which they properly relate to 
our preſent Speculation. And here, amidſt 
the ſeveral ridiculous, inadequate, or unna- 
tural Accounts which have been given us 
of the Origin of Symbolic Worſhip in E. 
Opt, the Principles we have been eſtabliſh- 

ing will afford us, I think, the only true, 
however Tangier a Solution of this Problem. 


Taz ſimpler, (aid 50 rng ten cer- 
tainly the more probable. The beginnings b 
of Science never lie very deep: Subtilty 

and Refinement are laborious = E- 
and require Time and TO —__ | 
for: their Production. | 


'You will obſerve che, bee he) 
that as Hieroglyphics with che Egyptians 
were the Original V. riting of common Life. 
one of the Subjects, which would often 
Occur to be W NY W would be 

e 


EY (89) A 
Perſtial C „ Accordingly'in tlie 
Collection of chem by Hor apollo, we find 
certain cbaracteriſtic Emblems appropria- 
ted to expreſs alttioſt all the more common 
and ordinary Turns of the human Temper; 
and Paſſages let human Onduc. 'Thus 
8 omian's continuing in her firſt 
Widowhod; the ' Egyprians. de- 
ſcribed a particular kindofa Pidgeon *; 
as the A Salla for a Man who had 
left all his Poſſeſſions to his Children +; 
To have been naturally of a meck and com- 
poſed Diſpoſition, but prodoked by ill Uſage, 
was ar pony. by. anten of a Pid- 
ge lich its Tall erected . To have 
aſc mann aro} 3 Fo that 
. att n s ond a 
28 Ability; was Nene in Bat *. 
The Having | ns — ran 
— -by a — . The bein 
reſolute and unequal to himſelf, 
Hyæna dr. When they would de | 
tze any Perſon who had never been ant of 
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dead Raven J. A reformed Debauchee, by a 
Perſon, by a Scare-fiſh . 
2 Fork-fiſh i 


take up too much of our Time, and is the 


| ® Horap, Hierog, Lib. L Hierog, as. 


ical reſi Eel 
—_ abel a good 1 92 


Fig-tree 8. A pluttonous 
Bull tied to a wild Fig [Bf boa 
: by Puniſhment, 
with. a Hook . 
Article, Philemon, _ be infinitely "ug 


t to Rep 


larged, and the ies in every Inſtance 
diſtinctly noted and but it would 


le needful, after What has been already 
ne 


eee neee e 


vo N 10 0 
(laid I) el carne bur Gy Told 
have ſome Pleaſure in theſe. ſeveral 
this is not the place for them: And I 


not e 
fry, or het you too much from the 


our Inquiry. 


| +4 Ibid. Hierog. 65. Et NT 9, 4 
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VS Ibid. Hierog. 77. , 7 
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Tux Emblems (reſumed be) Per i 
therto mentioned, - might be a 


with the trans, had, we mult ſuppoſe, 
mow Si of IND Jew 
8 a ates 
| af them. "Ts, : Tadue 
tus, or the Egyptian Mercury, is 3 
Ta faid 8 have expre 5 5 | 
Vigilance Magifirhey, 4 in on 
of Saturn, * by an Image of him with 
four Eyes, two before, and two behind, 
* as likewiſe two cloſed, and two open, in 
122 
and two lying flat u 
* Shoulders: Symbol of the 1 Eyes 
« ſignifying, — Ar in the Adminj- 
ſtration of his Authority, was often to ſee, 
| nat to ſee; and often 
he manifeſtly ſaw 
| | ings ; that Saturn was 
« often to have e of what paſ- 
“ ſed, even where he could not be pre- 
6 ſent at it; and often to. ſeem f 2 
«©. Of what he was ——— + =# 
e. quainted wi 1 aware, Ph. 
won, vou may think this Ret ation a 
cs. os httle 
* a Vamp, Evangel. Lib. I. 049. Bd. Par 
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little too refined for fo early an A 8 
of Tagutus,” I do got therefore inſiſt here 
on its peing itte ly his Invention; (for 1 
am Knfible he has the Credit of many In- 
ventions afcribed to him, which were none 
of his) but mention it only as an Illuſtra- 
tion of the more confied perſonal Hie. 


rc hobic. Poſſib the' nbol of Mer- 
cury bimſelf; which was that of the 

| was of an earlier Introdut ion, as it is a muc 
zm ler Inſtance in the fame Kind: Not, 


ays Plutarchupon this Occaſion, that the 
80 Egyptians eſteemed Mertury to reſemble 
'ce 4 Dog in any proper Senſe of the Word, 
but their Meaning here was only to ap- 
«ply to him the guardian, watchful, and 
"> 1iſtinguiſhing Quality, of that Animal.” 
Founided u n certain analogous Circum- 
ſtances of his Hiſtoric Character +. In 
the ſame way of thinking, we find that 
Pan, 'one of the Companions of Oris in 


Bis forcigh Expedition, was: repreſented b 


a Goat f 3 88 \ was v7 Ws the Father of 


: * ; Ofrris, 
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9 ris, a Ram *; and Typhon, his 
£4 Ls and aber, by a 


1 Aead. 48 and a River or Sea-Horſe: The 


firſt, as Plutarch s. Remark in the caſe is, 
the moſt ſtupid of all the tamer Animals; 


the other 8 the fierceſt and moſt na : 
chievous of all the wilder ones . For the 


original Grounds of the two Symbols of 
th upiter and Pan, Antiquity has not, that 
22 75 of, ſatisfactorily explained them to 
Our great Countryman Sir Jaac New- 
bo" is of opinion, that the one only - 1 
fied Jupiter to have co r np hr Libya 
Country abounding with Sheep ; and. 15 
other, that Pan was a Perſon inuch ad- 
dicted to Dancing . But from the Aſter- 
Application we meet with both of the 
Symbol and Character of Pan in the My- 


thologic Ages, I have been ſometimes tempt- 


* to ſuſpect, that the Goat, in his Caſe, 
ad, even from the firſt Uſe of it, a quite 
« other Intendment than is here repreſented ; 

and * en 7 him to have been of a 


n 


| very 
+ $4 "ew 10 * 9 od ta £ iS. 


5 Loans 3 To due wore At- 


vun Dien.  Thid. cap. 1 
"7 Amorzjuo.&w ars (ru Dae 0 — Cow 


7 Tov * 140 he ovoy,' Twv de "apo Inpuoderrara, | 
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[Gamey: | 
vary Hen, Complexion, o the Fake 


- 10 wever. ing t | 80 the 
Egyptians, *-to. ſignify as a well Men, as 
be, 1 * ee ſen og r * 


eaſily e 
72 — Ms e dr. to — 
fu, ſhould OP be repreſen 
them, as we find he was, under the 4 
gure e of a Bull or an Ox, the very Animal 

had firſt N 1 ad for this valuable 
Purpoſe + : As alſo how If 2 pg *. 
| nified by the Figure of a Cow . 
the part ſhe had contributed 8 * 
culture in the ſl diſtinction of Grain; as 
likewiſe more tically, tis probable, 
for her havin * teither the firſt, or che 
en Uſe e n 


3 "Ov A kinn vw,, e Tov 2 
Haus) ov fie 10h fer Agyew, Herod. Lib. II. 
cap. 46. Toy & Tpayor are d ro yen 
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edict 6 


— — 
jan Religion, inſtituted, 1 


perſuade 


is * by the Sicilian Hiſtorian, to 


— cops 


* of Interment of Ofris and J laments 


< ing, and calling upon their Names“ 

And now, Philemon, we are pon the re. 

Confines of a Symbolic "Theology; For 

the Figure of a Dull, as we ſay, having 

— 

Ofiris, a Pro 

_— 0 P ee even in 10 - 
* Bin Dar en lege — re AEDs 

T% ToyTwy cu Veco a ext r TWy b TS A. Hie 

TS xa vn Axvn u, vr ren & vw Nee v1- 
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ws den Alpurlus. Diod. Sic. Bib. Lib. I. p. 29% 
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Myſelf, in honor of this Invention, which 
iſed in A 2 


Emblem of their beloved 
portion at leaſt of the regard 
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(/1 I 40 . 
tad: -doubilek; devolve upon this his pr 
vileged Subſtitute. But when, after his 

Death, he came to be Detfied; the Mat- 
der ſoon, tobk a much higher turn: What 
before was gfateful Reſpect, now grew up 
into Religious Reverence. His Symbol was 
no longer that of a Man, but a Gd; till, 
by degrees, the Devotion of weak Minds e- 
ver inclinng _— a ſenſible Preſence, and 
me thing ſenſible behind 

— — Forage at leaf” but his Benefac- 
— . his Symbol, the viſible Repre- 
ſentation. took place of the inviſible, De- 
mon; and what had been for ſome time 
the ſtanding Expreſſion of his Character, 
became at length u the favourite Inſtrument 
of his Adoration. You ſee, Philemon, e- 
ven yet, tho there was too much of Reli- 
gion in the Caſe, there was nothing of My- 
ſtery; the Matter was neither more, nor 
leſs, than what the moſt vulgar Romaniifts 
practiſe. at this very Day, when to do ho- 
nor to a f. a tutelar Saint, they ig- 
norantly. fal Fe ſtrate before his Image. 
But tho the Foundation. of this Symbo]- 
worſhip was not originally laid in any my- 
ſterious Speculation, it gave birth however 
in time to a great deal; inaſmuch as the 
Hiſtoric Gods of the Egyptians were by no 
means the only ones, 'who had the Privi- 
lege of this Repreſentation by Animals; but 
the Notion was by degrees extended tick all 
ir 
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ſs | of things in this 
} | Whit is 


me * | 
oi one of the © de mw 


inable. Iam really ou 1 N 
1 the Queſtion. KO 


he bentts can biel oe. 


ee _ matter ve are © 
It ſceims t to me a mere Point of 
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Ric hehe emo. 


is * 1 2 I a P 
I Nei 1 | a 


III e this Aff de) you, (fig 
ts). wiv ap You know it is A avorite 
ic with many of our Divines to depre- 
ciate Reaſon,” the better to eſtabliſh; the 
Neceflity of what is called Faith with them, 
Now nothing can caſt a greater Reflection 
upon Reaſon, than to ſuppoſe that ſo wild 
and extrayagant a Doctrine as that of the 
Emblematic Theology had its im mediate 
"Riſe from this Quarter; or that the rigi- 
na Practice of Brute-Worſhip in Egypt was 
a Reſult of pretended Speculation, and a 
more refined Philoſophy. _ Accordingly, 
our Author would 1 us to 1 70 

that the Origin of paying Religious W 
$ lo? Jing in 85 Kt — e 

a 0 far from having an 
ene it 50 , or: the other iſtoric 
Des the fame Age, (for they had all 
of them, I would obſerve here once for 
all, their 2 ted Symbols, as well as he) 
"that it Was a Practice With the ee ans, | 
Ages before the Peifcation of : 
Was ſo much xs thought of. den "hat 
the very Grounds of their applying . — 
Fymbols to their Hero - Deities were laid in 
4 e 1 5 of this kind with 
| ral. ones. 8 be firſt 


by 


WH 3! 
«ity welpen the Luminaties of kes. 


den, was to dedicate ſome living Crea- 


cc. ture to each Particular 0 and to 
Ws - worſhip that Deity before ſt Creature; 
MR eine ef 


Ln OD SS 
bumourſome, the Anſwer is; Their 
© Speculation and Philoſ by led them into 


it.“ When had they the ſure 
Guidance of Tradition, they quickly fell 
from one Fancy to another.” And hav- 
ing once thought the Lights of Heaven 10 
be the Gods that governed the World, © they 


ce in a little time apprehended theſe Gods 
<« to have made the living Creatures of 
the Earth more or leſs Partakers of 
ti their Divinity and Perfections, in order 
to convey a Knowledge of themſelves 
to Mankind T. I know not, Philemon, 


had our Author lived in Egypt in the Ages 


we are ſpeaking of, in how little a time he 
might have come to apprehend this; but 

Jam ſure it would have coſt me a great 

aral to do it: ſince, in the Light it s 


here placed in, it appears, I muſt confeſs,* 
to me, one of the lea obvious Apprehen- 
ſions imaginable. For, as the Queſtion is 


well. put by the learned Wiiter hirnſelf: | 
Fr W 


1 237 10 
* Mhuckford's Con. Vol. II. p. 278, TY x ; | 


_ +Shuck, Con. Vol. II. p. 279, 280. ' 
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and byc 
14 Wachen ſu as this unuſual Mode 
pf their own Idolatry, Lou 


* Shuck. Con. Vol. II. p. 279. 


ſecret Communications, Lou have bare, 
8 e Note of 2 in 


you br kae e f Sed 1 2 | 
iy eee 
r Prieſts to wait on yo wich the 
iment of Initiation, — 


2 am for. pee both 

the Country and the Stars of Kn 
Matter, and ſor tracing out — — 
Brute-Warſhip in the Egyptians themſelves. 
It had its Derivation, I make no queſtion, 
ore lth pre! e and, 

ve T pet, 1erog 
inſtead of ſay ying with Mr. Shuckford here, 
that the Uſe of Animals amongſt the 
Egyptian for Images of their Deities 
% introduced an analogous Practice in their 
« Pictures of Men *; I would fay rather 
(and with much greater Probability, 1 think): 
that their Hzeroglyplrcal Manner of re- 
c preſenting to one e the Perſons and 
Characters of Men gave Riſe to an ana- 
nt —.— 


+ Unck Con. vol. l. 9. 858. 30. 1 
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logous Uſage with relation to their Gods. " 

For, to mention, Philemon; ſome few of 

their Repreſentations in each kind— Was 

it not a much more eaſy and natural 

Thought, for / them to ſignify Oſiris; the 

Fatherof Tillage 1x; 4rd the Figure of a Bull 
t 


Or Jjs, who taug them, eil either the firſt 
Uſe, or the —— of Cows Milk, 
| by that of a Cow—Or Mercu wh the faithful 
Friend, and ' prudent Counſellor of them 
both, by the Watchfulneſs and Sagacity of 
the Bog? Than it was * to fancy the 
Hawk paid a natural Homage to the Sun, 
% and was an appoſite Symbol of him, be⸗ 
cauſe it is the only Bird, which can in- 
« dure à ſtrong Light without Pain; can 
< ſoar directly againſt the Sun- beams; and 
< js obſerved" ſometimes to fly in a ſupine 
<« Poſture,” looking freely and ſteadily to- 
© wards Heaven, and towards the Eye of 
<« him who ſees all Things * ? ”—Or,” to 
think of repreſenting the Moon by a Cat, 
+ ' becauſe 


0 A. urls Tov leparxe: Amon ruh koixæ d 150 
Sogn Tw Sto, Oaci- 0 gc Jap iegaxes puh 
heben at, eu rag M Tou N ados ca. aba 
CanoTtus Baerovres, Xu dc he! zura- o- 
eta TE 1m GVWTATW ig, xa TOUS I dug p 
Aur ougey* X04 a ut Tos wertohat Toy itn 
ana 04 wovres Paow ws it vnhas vtorra wha ro xa. 
wog TOY ou p, xa geg Tov war Pepora, | 
4 EevYepus R argeTlas 0 avres* lian; 21 
. Lib. X. cap. 13. 


2? 111) 
F becauſe of the ſpotted Skin of this Animal; 


« its imployin La moſtly in the Nig ht ; 
0 on and 


ung 
40 are blind thirteen + From their 
“ which is the exact — of the Days 
« in a Year, on which the Moon gives 
* abſolutely no Light +?” I might go 
on to inſtance in the Rams being held” facred 
to the Sun, as the, great Lord of Life, (from 
e its being obſerved to reſt the fix Winter 
e Months of the Year, upon its left Side, 
« ind the other fix” (the Seaſon in which 
both the animal and vegetable World is in 
its moſt 1 55 and flouriſhing State) 
upon its ri at 19 8 its Poſture pre- 
Kh aL at of the anturagal and 
* * Tw- . aki — TW Py di To 


wennn, X38 wrong, Kal 70e Tov Fupiev,— 
4. Je n Tos. o,,uu Abrov Kogas WAngouoVas fer 
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To 45. 
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« this, ſifferini a peculiar Har and peri 


1 Infirmity of her own F. — r, 17 75 


take notice mM bog ee . mat- 
a teady 160 ent, * 
need any e 
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rns ae 5 a e NA ws "eros Fevn- 
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As much a My/tic (interpoſed I) Hor. 


tenfius, as you was pleaſed juſt now in Rail- 


lery to paint me; to yourſelf, believe me, I 
am yery ready to deſcend with you out of 


the airy Regions of Fancy into the ſafer 
Paths of plain Nature; and can without 
difficulty give up both my Hypotheſis, and 

Initiation, to enter into ſuch a rational and 
Sentiment of e as Tu : 


haye here 10 Dafa me. 


1777 13. LIES ky. 


\Tanzz-is (reſumed: hey: this: Kanbet | 
Argument for the prior Date of Heroic 
Symbols to Phyſical; . the firſt natural 
Divinities of the Egyptians, the Sun, Moon, 


and Stars, were all of them Objects capable 
of a direct Repreſentation to Senſe 1 way | 


of Pidture, or H αον of the Things them- 
ſelves: which, as it is in itſelf the 3 


obvious kind of R epreſentation of any Ob- 


ject, would Joubtleſs take place with the 
Egyptians, wherever it was practicable: 


2 Circumſtance, which muſt have precluded, 


it ſhould ſeem, the Uſe of Symbols with 
| regard to their natural Gods, till ſuch time 
as, from the Application en the” 


n of Seel Gods, the emblematic 
peak fe in Religion Was grown 
prevailing one. And 

— * Subject. Philemon, 
had th — N - Worlkip of Nature been 
roduced in Egypt; as Mr. Shuckferd"' = 
2 | every | 


bed 


At 
2 — 
* 3 4 4-4 — 
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(x14) 
ou where maintains it was, before: either 
he. /pmbolic, or the proper Worſhip of her 
3 Iq queſtion much, Whether 


1 


this latter Species * her Idolatry had: ever 
been heard of. For it 1 
unlikely, that, after the Egyptians \AC- 
quired-fuch-an exquiſite Sagycity in Think- 
ing, as to be able toir — 
as we may ſay, the w reation 5 
blem, they N find any ! 
idolize ſuch comparatively low and humble 
Efforts of human Genius) as the Invention 


of the firſt regs; _ Wn oye ine 
tions of Life. | 


\Taiz- true Riſe os: af! „ e 
Worſhip in Egypt was; doubtleſs; of a much- 
humbler Kind than Me. Shuckf xd\ has re- 
preſented. *© It was ori only the 
0 — of the antient Hetoss' of the 

Eeyption, exalted by them after their 
«, Neceaſe to the Character of Gods, tho 
0 the Medium of that particular Animal- 
«<,[Repreſentation, whieh-had, been uſed in 
 &., Hieroglyphic Writing to diſtinguiſh their 
ce. ſeveral Perſons as Men.” But the 00 
ter, however it might begin , did-nat; we 
find, reſt here; . men errtuin 
Divine Preſence having onee n into 
an AT Connexion ei e Na 
or Portrait of a certain Animal, "it was 


for 2 or Auger inproyerapon” 


(mw) 
this Hint; and to have it believed, that 
| —— of as my- 
efent_ to his Worſhippers in the 
* right ſometimes vouchſafe to 
become fubſtantially fo in the living Animal 
in Kind: a Notion, ” which accordingly pre- 
Valided in time with the Egyprians to ſuch 
| an extravagant , that there was ſcarce 
Species ' of - Antindls in their Coontry, 
— Individual whereof had not Divine 
Honors paid it, as the Temple of ſome or 
other of their Gods *. One of the molt 
N celebrated of thefe Brote-Divinities was the 
5s 2 A God,” as Lucian hamorouſly 
defcribes him, from out of the Herd ; 
Or, = other Words, a Bull conſecrated to 


— ons probably nothing more, than 
Hor Size or Beauty þ ; though it 
afterwards improved into His Havi 
a Tupe mop Conception, together v wich 
feveral M My ic Enjigns of a Divine C 


2 ter, 


* Aiyun lie, 92 Fe „ubbobt rip r Te 4 
weg i 7 ia, N. In 12 race · Ayr fo % PAX 9 
Pidg kr, rd dr ker hi aruvrä a Ieholorac 
Rerotf, Lib. H. eap. 65. 

F Ern & 4 Avi gf ev Sie Lucian. de | 
ser. . „ 

+ Nov xaniiav x _uſuborepng ro OED Boo 


Ef this; O # HA dc EI U EVog er HAU -ThXts x- 


Nope Mvevie; Bewv roms fcyigrog, ocbpdhe bear. 
TO *. Euſeb. Prep. Evang. Lib. III. cap. 13. 
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0 dhe Number. in Alians Time, 
of twenty-nine: in virtue whereof, he was 
conſtituted not only, what We ſometimes 
find him called by the Egyptians, (and 
what alone, I * We my ſelf, was their 
firſt Idea of him) © the beautiful Image 
e of the Soul of Oſris * * But, by a ſtill 
higher Privilege, the Image of the greateſt 
part of their natural Deites at the ſame 
_ +. But theſe, Philemon, I paſs over 

t preſent, both, as they: belong rather to 
the et ex part of our Inquiry; and, 
they were, paſt queſtion, A 3 to 


the original Superſtition of - the Apis; a 
| mere Contriyance = the Eeyptian NE | 
| hood, 


43 Tov hand ws £v;aooPoy erxove Xe" #3 TY 
Oo eule xe Plut. de If, & Ol. p. 362. 

+ Oro Aryurlios cap ta rarog 0 Axis £110 wi 
cru era. vera de er Boos £35 nv oupavioy chat | 
th νο ' Den arion £0TL Tw w ot!pnf vorn- 
price de aur d vuuogic h ewe "20 eit Et 
(A yoÞl ior) Oi oTou de Twv G&TTERWY EXQOTOV - 
e %ο 9c TopBorov auvitleras Tw Pow, Aiyoeha 
TEXpLnpreoT0u co N Youp To xa TH avodov Th Toy 
Neid UToJnaodu onyaceov Pac, Xa TO rob og 
o GAN obs Tl XX oupa(Bonen, ws  Ex£8908 At 
Your, & Tepou auTleras Tov Or Ei ro oN 
TpeoſSurepov* xo To pores rng cem vor no 
S*, TUVIEVTL. jarpos GANG", x0 GAAG de ems Toe 
roig G&AAQY TE 1c, BeSndolg TE NC ahi de i- 
cropias Jromgerove our £vavpuſ3oAa Tara aer 
eng- Alian. — * Lib. II. cap. 10. 
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to get the Times of his Aj ce, 
he? I ſhould obſerve to you, he was not 
always ſuppoſed to be preſent in Egypt) 
into. 2 hands; and to have the 
making, as occaſion might offer, of one 
pd 0 EAEIG Wenne 
en, 5 


An a very artful Contrivance too, 
(faid I) Hortenfius, for the Ends of Priefly 
Ambition and Emolument ; as we have but 
too good Proof in the Hiſtory of modern 
Superſtition : whoſe Maſters, you know, 
throughout great part of Chriflendom, have 
adopted this God- making Policy of the old | 
Egyptian Hierarchs; which they accord- 
ingly practiſe frequently with equal Impu- 
' dence, and Succeſs, in the Face of devout 
Multitudes, who, from an aweful Senſe of 
their high Prerogative in this matter, are 
inſlaved into a blind Submiſſion to their 
Authority i in every other. 


BxTrORE we have Si our preſent 
Subject, (returned he) Philemon, you will 
find this is by no means the only Inſtance 
of Plagiariſm in modern Superſtition, from 
antient. Prieſtcraft, it ſhould ſeem, was a Sci- 
ence very ſoon brought to its Perfection in the 
World. It is obſerved of Arts in general, 
you know, that they never fail to flouriſh 
ou a pag Incouragement-: : a Hap- 
pineſs, 


„ 

pineſs, which the Art we arg ſpeaking of 
in particular could never want, as far back, 
wards in Hiſtory as there whs any ſuch thirig 
as devout Weakneſs in human Nature. It 
carries indeed, in diſtinction from all other 
Arts, its immediate Recompence in its own 
hands: ſince, whoever has Addreſs 
to cheat People of their Liberties and their 
Poſſe ſſions by applying himſelf to their 
Fears is ſure of being a ſafficient Gamer 
by his Profeſſion. But, to return from tlie 
ication of Brute-Worſhip, to 
the ori 1 — for the pre- 
eiſe Era of theſe Animal-Gods in Egypt, 
we have little more than Conjecture to 
truſt to in this matter. The Egyptian Chro- 
nology, you may remember, ſeems to have 

determined the time of the Conſecration of 

the Apis to the Reign of Crurbos, the tenth. 
Succeflor in the Thinite Government. If 
the Apis was, as I am much inclined to 
believe, the Erſt Inſtance of a Brute G 
amoneſt the Egyptians, the time here 
fixed for his Conſecration falls in, as I ob- 
ſerved to you in our laſt Converſation, 
with the Age of Suphis at Memphis 3 

whoſe general Character may make it not 
improbable, that he was the Author of 
this Fancy, Whether Suphis was more a 
Devotionaliſt, or a Politician; I know not; 
but be had, we find; a Head much turned 
to Religious Subjocs ; and, from the extra- 
= ordinary 


_ (ry) 
ordinary - Annes he is aid to have bad 
with the muſt have underſtood, no 
doubt, he rend y of his Contemporaries 
oy Modes of their Divine Preſence, 8 


u ion ws the: Seeret, (ald 1) 4 Cops 
poſe, he delivered down to his Succeffors- 
in Religious Politics in that Sacred Boa 
you mentioned him to have been the Au- 
thor of; a Depoſitum, it ſeems, whereby 
his betame ſo ſingularly indeared' 
to them, that they could not let it paſs 
through their hands to After-Ages without 
entering a particular Teſtimony of their 
Obligations to bim upon this account. 5 


Ap yet perhaps + relyriibds he) the 8e- 
cret, Philemon, was all this while nothing 
more, than that of humoring the Biaſs of 

"Weakneſs; ſubmitting to govern 
the Multitude upon their o.] n ems; and 
leaving them to Ke Impreſſions of a falſe 
Species of Religion, as thinking them not 
fit to : be truſted with the Principles of a 
truer one. I inquire not into the Merits 
of ſuch a way of Thinking; all I ob. 
ſerve is, that it ſeems to have been the 
general Sentiment e more knowing An- 

in the) Point. And o this Kind, I I 
make no queſtion, was the Egyp#anBrate- ' 
Werne; not originally a Beduction of 
their (for then the Greeks, 

* Neger as Doch 
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who learnt to Philoſophize in Egypr, would 
have fallen into - the ſame. Practice) but a 
mere focal Accommodation to vulgar Pre- 
judices; which; when they had taken too 
deep Root to be removed without hazard, 
as might be apprehended, to better Things, 
the Learned, 28 — manner ſeems to have 
been in all parallel Caſes, endeavoured tojuſ- 
tify as well as they could; and to > give them 
the beſt Colorings they. were capable. of. 
For indeed the Belief of 7 Gods i 2 | 
Egypt was an Error of too great Conſequence. 
to the Prieſthood, not to.. deſerve all "os z 
Countenance they could give it; nor need 
we doubt, but the Wiſdom of this Order 
would find ſomething to fay for itſelf upon 
ſo intereſting an Occaſion. And here, as 
I take it, came in firſt the Philoſophy of 
repreſenting, as Mr. Shuckford well expreſſes 
the matter for us, the Gods to — made 
< the living Creatures upon Earth more or 
* bf Partakers of their Divinity and Per- 
« fections, in order to convey a Kno * 
ledge of themſelves to Mankind: a 
Notion, Which, as the ſame learned Writer 
remarks, Men of the niceſt Inquiry pre- 
« tended to . by ma E Lad er Ob- 
<« ſervations upon parti inds of Ani- 
mals *: iniomuch, — Por plyry aſſures 
us, it came in time, upon this Principle, 
to be aſſerted ty emi as from. a more 
intimate 
* „ Shuck, Con. Vol. n. p. 279. 28 
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e intimate Knowledge of Divine Matters, 

that ſame Animals had fo near a rela- 

. tion to certain of the Gods, as to be 
c even dearer to them than Mankind itſelf; 

„ as was (they maintained) the caſe of the 


905 e Aae reſpect to the Sun, from a 
cc up 


N 


„Nudeln n Sig of 1 indeed 
(ald I) Hortenfius, But after all I do not 
much wonder to find the human Species 
e pt ſunk ſo low in the Eſtimation of 
their 
converſed with Mankind — in their 
Foibles ; and found them e 
made Tools to their: Intereſt 


Ambition, by entering into dach Wan 


liberal Seotiments of Things. 

0. Tur ſtanding © thi refund he) in 
the Favor of Heaven, as in the-Inftance 
here mentioned, was the Lot only of ſame 
few privileged Animals: or rather, proba- 
bly, was an occaſional Compliment! in the 
hands of the nee to be beſtowed 


n a R 1 lege Here 


Ex, rng e To. ING curpecpias laben a Cu 410% 
ren Otu. vrec i ru gνν iu paAANG THY Ab- 
Jar Ws du kepaxa, ufer αο tar 1m. Oc 
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wAziovs £71 Porph. de Abſtinearis, Lib. IV. 
Were 9. 
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| ga © 
== bete, he, nyo rac ex Dm 
gencies. Howerer this might be, the ge- 
neral Plea for Animal-Worſhip,. as ſoon as 
the Learning of Egypt: bad ingaged in the 
Payronage of it, Wüs, as bas been ſaid, 
e the relation which the ſeve kinds: of 
| : . conſecrated Animals had to ſoma of ver 
| «« of the Gods, in quality of — of 
e fſenſible Neve fenret: ons, of their divine 
* Powejs and Properties: ſeveral alladged 
Examples whereot having been occafionally 
oduced, Whilſt we were dliſoourſing at 
large of. the Hienog lyphrc-Science,. I wall | 
preſume; upon this matter: P % 
already. ſufficiently illuſtrated-to you. But 
when, upon. the Principia here ſuppaſed, 
the. Number of Divine Symbols Was ſo 
. much increaſed in ee, Td gon 


— — 


Reaſons of them in each 


were in a manner endless to be inet | 

| e. — — 2 
| ral Subject -Matter tian Theo- 
i log: EI. Was, 3. 2 Courſe 6f Time and 
| Speculation, become macre-refinedly P bi/o- 
fopbicel 4: a; ſtill higher way of Thinking 
Was authogized in the Point; which at 
once apdlogized for every poſſible Caſe of 
mal-Superſtition, without deſcending to : 
the more intricate Minutiæ of any. Thus 
tf nd maintained, - * ans 
SIR 

Ani not termine in the TE 
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„ mals cbemſelves, ag a ſuperficial or pro- 
4 fats Obferver might imagine; hut had 
4 for its ultimate Object the Divine Power, 
—— 3 actuates all things, as diſplaying it- 
ſelf in thoſe: Animals: for that it was 
«, babe Man alone that the Divinity, offer- 
* ed itſelf to our Obſeryation, but in almoſt 
every kind of animated Nature; where- 
_ < tore, it was thought good to take in every 
© ſuch Nature into tlic Syſtem of Neity r. 
Nay, it Was even aſſerted, as we find in 
3 * that Animals were the moſt 
F t and natural Specula in which the 
« wuman Mind could contemplate the God- 
© head; inaſmuch as being indued with 
1 ——. and eo _ 
* having a Faculty of diſtinguiſhing difte» 
" co TR from each Cher br their 
on Uſe and Preſervation, they were to 
be conceived of as ſo many ſeveral Streams 
e 1fluing from the great common Fountain 
e of Lite and Intelligence: and had there- 
fore a much nearer. Affinity to the Di+ 
vine Being, than any 5 of human 
| i In R 2 9 Device, 


fen ö 
b - Cxowy, Rn vo Ro I OE 
vow Porph. de Abſ. Lib. IV. Sect. 9. 
I yr ws vw & av$ywrey jroveu: To OGerer So 
n, MN Yen dim Worruy Toy Grown, dw ns 
„ — 8 
p. 154. 


Co) . - 
_ © Device, the uninformed Workmanſhip 
e SOX, ee 4 


| In Conſequence of which way of think- 
ing (faid I) our Apologiſts for Brute-Wor- 
ſhip might with til] greater Reaſon have 
_ demanded Divine Honors to their own Per- 
ent; e e eee ronounced themſelves to be 
in right, what were too much in fact, 


1 ſo many Gods to the People : unleſs indeed 


they were apprehenſive, the People might 
— the ſame Principles commence Gods, 
as well as their Maſters; or were after all 
honeſtly conſcious to themſelves that, what- 
ever the ent t ſeem to prove 
for them, they could indeed have but lit- 
tle Title to a Divine Character, who had 
ſo far debaſed the human one, as to en- 
ter ſeriouſly into the Defence of ſuch a 


ridiculous Theology, 


For the Conſequences of Opinions (re- 
ene e People are by no means 
always 


ey "* FER oy en ravres 1 AA dic 
raurg To Geier, ws evegyeoTepwy cc, xas Quon | 
” YepovoTw=——1 ae Soca, xai HNA ᷑M -, Na kunnt 
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always true to them; inaſmuch as they 
may either not ſee, or not acknowledge, 
or, which is more to our preſent Purpoſe, | 
not want them. For this' was certainly 
the Caſe of our Egyptian Apologiſts in the 
Subject before us: They framed their Hy- 
potheſis with an Eye to a particular Poim 
only; and therefore: purſued it no farther 
than the Intereſts of hat Point required: 
or, in other Words, as has been intimated 
above, they found their Countrymen, for 
Reaſons already mentioned, actually ingaged 
in the Worſhip of certain Brute-Animals, 
and then inſtituted a kind of Mock-Philo- 
ſophy, which ſhould authorize ſuch a Wor- 
ſhip: their Speculation in this matter tak, 
ing its riſe from their Practice, and not their 
Practice from their ; Speculation, And here, 
Philemon, at parting with the Subject of 
the Sacred Animals, I may obſerve to you 

that the Doctrine of the Mete eqn 


2 Niehof * 
Er, by the Greek Writers a 2 


1. Bh jo nds People believed to owe 
its Birth to this * of her Theology. 
Indeed the learned Yoffrus is of opinion, that 
it was a Corruption of ſome traditionary 
Notices in Antiquity concerning a general 
Reſurrection *, But, as he reſts his Opi- 

nion 


Imo non animas modo * poſt mortem, 
ab gentium fuit: ſed apud multas etiam re- 
liquiz ſuere de nova cum corpocibus conjunctione, 
* n dicimus. Sed fœedè eam cor- 

| ruperunt 


ther Reaſon, or Revelation, firſt 
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nion here upon mere Authority without 
we are certainly at liberty to diſc. 

ſent from him, if a more probable Account 
of the matter may be found to offer itſelf; 
88 J am inclined to think 
there may yet en of it, than either 
n mentioned. Whe+ 


Men the Belief of the Soul's Igimortality; 
either way the Notion itſelf appears to have 
been a very antient « one in the Ward; 


As, Without any ching ſu in 
the Caſe, (interrupted I) i may well fps 
poſe it mat have been : both, as the — 
trine of a future Exiſtence is a very im 
tant Engine of civil Policy; and as it is at 
the fame time an Hypotheſis e | 
| flattering to private Intereſt; a kind of na- 
tural Dictate of the human Heart. The 
Love of Being as ſuch, and Deſire of its 
Continuance, is inſeparable from every Con- 
ſerous Poſſeſſor of it. In this reſpe& the 
intriguing Stateſman has one common 


wpperunt in illam, quam 3 peerp Io xe quaſi 
dicas tranſanimationem ; iter FetTEPTWtTWOD, hot 


eſt mgrationem de corpore iu corpus : etiam wanfymm- 


cia, ſive regenerationem. Quæ non Pythagore- 
vrum duntaxat, ſed multarum etiam gentium opinio 
fuit, & admodum diflitarum. De is, teſtis 
Herodotus ; a quibus etiam id hauſiſſe Py 


idem tradit. „ een, 
n Ws, oth 
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. wich the bombielt — af 
his: Ambition: and having: once. learnt the 
Biaſs of Human Nature in _ 2 
f Bt we canndt imagine W 
bets La 1 io ak uſe of it * aber 
People. 


In —_ to which End (cid n 
his Buſineſs would certainly be, to repreſent 
to Mens Thoughts the State of their future 
Exiſtence under ſuch particular kinds of 
ſenſible as he ſhould conceiye moſt 
agreable to popular Reliſh in his Coun- 
try. No do but ſuppoſe, Philemon, our 
Stateſman here to be'an Egyptian one, and 
you will, I dare fay, be of opinion with me, 
that a better Mode of Repreſentation in the 
Cafe. before us could hardly have been de- 
viſed, than that of a Metempfychoſis.z.a No- 
tion, which, 5 Countenance it 
might receive from t Superfitttion of- the 
| Bag as above mentioned, had a fingu- 
ee to. their national LDiage 
Reroghypbie Writing: for, | whereas n 
aurle of this Pra ics fe tad been 
accuſtomed from the malt diſtant Antiquity 
to ſubſtitute Animals for perſonal Characters 
of the Living, they would cality, "we may 
imagine, enter into a Sentiment of Things, 
which ſhould repreſent theſe Animals as 
petfonal Reſidence of the Dead: this _ 
| only to conceive of Death, a5 cha | 


1 
| Emblematic State of Affairs 'with Mankind 
into a real one; and allotting them that 
| Province of Action in a literal 
N in-which they had acted throughout 
Life in 2 But be this, 
eee 3 have now led you 
gh the principal Stages of the 
Egyptian ee Worſup: of the 


ſeveral 
4 It muſt be owned hats. as 3 repreſents 
this matter to us, there ſeems to be nothin of 
moral Deſignation in it, (the only View in which 
| It can be ſuppoſed to ànſwet the Ends of civil Go: 
vernment) ſince according to his Account of it the 
States of all Men after Death are ſuppoſed the ſame—— 
Tos de xas rod Tov Ne Alu lic 610 emeſig, 

@s © aN I Hav. tori” Tov, owparor os 
Ahne rog, £5 * AN Cwor aw A0 codviras* 
ereav de Wipf ward Tx Xipoxin, tar TH 92. 
AzoT12, xt ra Wfa; arif ic bg Tupa Yew- 
Hen ce du⁰ιν ; Herod. Lib. II. cap. 123.—— But, 
when it is conſidered, that Philoſophy in Egypt was 
too good a Friend to Legiſlation, not to turn every 
Point- of ine to ſome political Account; that 
the Doctrine of Fytbagoras and r (both of whom 
were for ſome time under an Egyptian Tutorage, 

| — who, as Philoſophers, had a nearer Intereſt in 
a Queſtion of this Nature, than a mere Hiſtorian 
can be conceived to have had) puts a manifeſt Dif- 
ference between good and bad Men in the future 
State ; and n oreover, that Diadorus expreſsly informs 

us chat the Egyptians themſelves did the Bins, fin 

Account of their Funeral Ceremonies ;' when this, 1 
fay, is confidered, it may incline one to ſuſpect He- 
Podatus's Be epreſentation of the Caſe here to 


TY 5 


. our laſt Conference, to have been introdu 


W 


4 129 * 
| ſeveral Parts and Powers of Nature—Of 
certain deified Heroes of very remote An- 
iquity, the Founders of Society, and In- 
ventervof the more x neceſſary Arts of Life 
And of the Animals con :crated to theſe 
© Deities of both Kinds, as Emblems 
if their Divinity and Perfections—It re- 
mains however that I give you ſome ſhort 
Account of that induſtrious Confuſion of 
the natural with the civil part of their Ther 
ology intimated, you may remember; du: 


amongſt the Egyptians, in the ficoefive | 
Refinement of their Religious Politics; and 
_ which is to — I think, as the 
finifhing: Improvement of their f tive 
Superſtition, For the Grounds of this Con- 
fuſion, you are to obſerve, that, whereas 
dme Foundations of their Heroical Theo 
were laid, as has been all along ſaid, in the 
very Depths of Barbariſm; the Credenda in 
this Syſter 1 ſuch, 
as could onl upon a rude ignorant 
Generation; 4 — — found liable to inſi- 
nite Cavil and n, as Mankind im- 
— in rational — The Tradis 


| ogy 
of — antient — Conte of 
Imployment through Life the Particu- 


rities, TO fornetimes Defects, Fins 
8 5 = 


1 

- 

- * C 
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(130) 
s Their Intrigues and Love-Ad- 
Lale ove = Farrand mutual 


them Neun of "ting kak ee 
to the Conceptions . which - more improved, 

Real gh - 1 
vine Ag ; 1 Diſprooſs 

all juſt Title to e in ſome of 

— ewe . 


furdity of the literd/Daftrine — — 
Pretext of an allegorical Interpretation. Tha: 
Expedient was that of "Phylical Mytbolaogy :- 
a Repreſenting the ſeveral Powers and Pals 
fions of external Nature under the Idea of 
ſo many oonſcious Ferſonages; to Whom, 
. When the Mythologiſts had given the Names 
of their ſeveral Deified Heroes, and placed 
them in ſutable Circumſtnces of Relation 
to one another, 3 Fee os dome i 
meaſure to a commodate the | 


* nd —_ A ele Toy HY ee % 
pars Yeveob ay. YaMahwye, Top, * Pula vn Ab. 
ty Aru d Te "Nypoy, . ld. Xxx οο Toy Or; 
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able Occurrences 


in order chat all exec 
on-FIIſtory might 


in their heroic or 


be capable of an innocent -Explication into 


certain corteſpa nde w tArticles 'of natural 9.0 


| i 213 JH zr 
03 arware hott (interraptsd I) 2801 
tenfut, the Powers and alen of inani- 


Qous Perſonality by the mere wWunton Ge. 
dete of Fee, and had received it as 4 


voluntary Donation at the liberal Hand of 


the Muſes, inſtead of being thus 54 —— 
It to ſerve 2 Turm ih the Poe of an irt 

Hie 
86 know how t / fuüſtained the ſeve- 
ral Characters here aſſigned therm; and with 
What Succeſs they /acquitted thernſelves In 
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peculations of this kind, may not im- 
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the Mythologiſts are ready to warrant the 


_ Juſtneſs'of it to a Nicety. Oſiris, they will 


tell you, fignifies, the he Ob al the Moon: 
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Sacred Traditions that he lived, or as others 


will have it, reigned in Egypt twenty-eight 
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Moon completes her Revolution round the 
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e Ancients, particularly the Philoſophers: 

Wherein ſome yections of the Rev. Mr. 

N. arburton, in his Divine Legation of Mo ofes, 
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